he Musical orld. 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENEF:AL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘¢THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Malle Albani. 
HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), July 13, will be performed 


FLotow'’s new Opera, ‘“‘ALMA,” Alma, Mdlle Albani; Camoens, 
M. Capeul. The Incidental Divertissement will be supported by Mdlle Zucchi, 
Mdlle H. Reuters, Mdile L, Reuters, and the Corps de Ballet. 


Last Week of the Season.— Mdme Adelina Patti. 
On Monpay next, July 15 (second and last time this Season), Rossrni’s Grand 
Opera, ‘‘SEMIRAMIDE.” Semiramide, Mdme Adelina Patti (her second 
appearance in that character in England). 


Malle Albani. 
On TvESDAY next, July 16 (first and only time this Season), AMBROISE 
THomas’s Opera, ‘“‘ HAMLET.” Ophelia, Mdlle Albani, 


Mdlle Cepeda, 
On WEDNESDAY next, July 17 (last time this Season), MEYERBEER’S Opera, 
“LES HUGUENOTS,” concluding at the end of the Third Act. Valentina, 


Malle Cepeda. 
Benefit of Mdme Adelina Patti. 
On Tuurspay next, July 18, Benefit of Mdme Adelina Patti, on which 
oecasion will be performed BELuini’s Opera, ‘‘ LA SONNAMBULA.” Amina, 
+_Mdme Adelina Patti. ‘ 


Benefit of Mdlle Albani. 

On Fripay next, July 19, Benefit of Mdlle Albani, on which occasion the 
following entertainment will be given: The Second Act of VERDI’s Opera, 
“RIGO ;” Gilda, Mdlle Albani. The Last Act of Dontzerrt’s Opera, 
“LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR ;” Lucia, Mdlle Albani. A Ballet Divertissement, 
in which Mdlle Zucchi will appear. And the Last Act of Verpi’s Opera, “LA 
TRAVIATA ;” Violetta, Mdlle Albani. 


Last Night of the Season.—Mdme Adelina Patti. 
A... SATURDAY next, July 20, Verpi’s Opera, ‘‘ AIDA.” Aida, Mdme Adelina 
atti. 


Doors open at Eight o’clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past. 
_The Box Office, under the Portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Berrrnoven Rooms, 27, Harter 
STREET, W. President—Sir Juttus Benepicr. Founder and Director— 
Herr SCHUBERTH. Twelfth Season, 1878. The next PRAOTICE and TRIAL 
of NEW COMPOSITIONS will take place on WEDNESDAY Evening next, the 
lith inst, Full particulars and prospectus may be _ $ seeoiies to 


PPER, Hon. Bec. 
_ 244, Regent Street. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Professors and Examiners :—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Oottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
ater any time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, Sec., Langham 
all, W. 











“IL TALISMANO.” 
| ALFE’S celebrated Opera, “IL TALISMANO,” Folio 


wee with Portrait and Memoir, dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of 
“ EDITH’S PRAYER” (‘ Placida Notte”), sung by Mdme Etelka Gerster 
x = LADY EVELINE,” (“ Canzone d’Evelina”), sung by Mdme Etelka 
“KEEP THE RING” (“ Teco il Serba”), Duet, sung by Mdme Etelka 
Gersterand SignorCampanini ... 0.0... see cuenta 
“RADIANT SPLENDOURS ” (“ Nella dolce trepidanza”), sung by Mdme 
EtelkaGerster... — ... ose gue es Rites gx eats 0 cot cee | OM 
“BENEATH A PORTAL” (“ La Guerra appena”), sung by Mdlle Salla... 4s. 
“THE ROSE SONG” (“ Candido Fiore”), sung by Signor Oampanini ... 4s. 
London: DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


HERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 
will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Btreet. 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his very popular 
Ballad, “‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” during this month at 
the Alexandra Palace and at Brighton and Southport. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R CHARLES ABERCROMBIE will sing Wrrorp 
Morean’s popular Ballad, “‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY, at 
Harrogate, July 15 and 17, and at most of his engagements. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R CHARLES ABERCROMBIE will sing Witrorp 


Mora@an’s popular Ballad, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at 
Hastings, during the week commencing July 29. 


Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. 
PART III. or 
A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


BY EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 
With Illustrations and Woodcuts. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L, 
To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts. 











MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Just Published. 
THE PORTRAIT OF 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
HUBERT HERKOMER. 


m the Picture painted by him, and presented to the celebrated Composer by 
- the Members of the German Athenzum in London in the year 1877. 


[Size of etching without margin, 19 in. by 15 in, 





a ae a 
naareay these only twenty numbered impressions have been printed). 
Artist’s Proofs - tn a. Mere ek a!) ae eee 
Lettered Proofs ats 3 
Print impressions... ae koe Sek sae now ay eee cane a 
The two first-named states are now ready, and can be procured of 


GOUPIL & OO., 25, Bedford Street, Covent Garden ; 
an 
SCHOTT & OO., 159, Regent Street ; 
Where Subscribers’ Names are also received for the Lettered Proofs and Print 
Impressions. 
June 1, 1878. 


ICORDI'S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 
Lists of Body won Saggy age tn gratis 


and post free. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 
All works produced in Italy, &e., promptly procured without extra charge. 


Ricorpr’s GRAN CATALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 





NEW SONGS. F 
Pinsutt: “ WELCOME, eo0 One ran Salve o Rosa”), sung by 
lle Thalberg, 4s. ; “‘ EYES ,” 4s. s 
Roront: “ FIOR OE LANGUE,” 3s. ; “SAI PEROHE?” 3s. 6d. ; “ OANTA, 
Ballata, 4s. ; ‘‘ T’AMO ANCORA,” 3s. 
: “SEPARATION ” (‘‘ La partenza”), sung wy Mdlle Thalbe: t 3s. 
: “OHE! MAMMA!”, 3s. 6d.; “LONTAN DAGLI occur: 4s.; 
“CHI TARDI —, areas ALLOGGIA,” 3s. 6d.; “RIDE BEN 
IDE L’'ULTIMO,” 3s. 
neuen “LIEDER.” An mr book, in 8vo, containing from Nos, 
1 to 36 inclusive, of the Songs without Words. Price 1s. 6d. net, 
All post free for Half price. 
“QLEMENTr,” Vol. I., IL., IIL, IV., 1s. 6d. net. Bacw. Vol. I., IL, IL, 
1s. 6d. each net. 
ba Danze ORLEBRI ” (celebrated Dance Music), containing from nine to twenty- 





four pieces each volume. In four vols., 3s. each net, 


Speer 


Gackt 
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M R BRIDSON (Baritone)—Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 
Y. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


\ ANTED, for the Corr of Sr Axpans’, Woop Srreet, 

CHEAPSIDE, a LEADING TREBLE BOY, possessing a fair knowledge of 
Music. A good salary will be paid to a competent boy. Apply at the Church 
(side entrance), in Wood Street, on Thursday Evening next, at 8.15 p.m. 








“A DREAM WISH.” 


DREAM WISH ” (Gipsy Song). Poetry by Mrs M. A. 

Barnes. Music by M. Berason. Sung with distinguished success by 
Miss Percy at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, is published. ice 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
* fAISE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” 


Sung by Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the Monday Popular 
London : 





Concerts. Poetry b: Price 3s. 
Duncan Davison 


SHELLEY. Musie by J. W. DAVISON. 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W 





Just Published. 
“G RANDFATHER’S CHAIR.” 


F. E. WEATHERLY, Esq. The music by 
Dus scan D Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


NEW NOCTURNE. 
A DIEU A LA VIE.” Nocturne, for the Pianoforte. 


i Composed by JOANNA Enriquez. Price 4s, Published by Duncan 
Dav Ison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The Words by 
London : 


Song. 
“ NEALE. Price 4s. 





NEW SONGS BY L. BADIA. 
**COM’ ERA BELLA” a WAS MY LADY”). The English 
words by Marra X. Ha 
“LA NUIT SUR LE iad” ‘CINTORNO “AL LAGO* Py: 
Malle CARLOTTA BADL ree: 
“LEAVES OF AUTUMN. * Words by N. L. Ferrt * 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Bun g by 





SONG.—* REPENTANCE.” Words by E. B. 
Price 3s. Composed by F, Vox Lesen. London: DuNCcAN 
244, Regent Street, W. 


TEW 
MANNING. 
Davison & Co., 


“ SERENADE MORESQUE. e 
ERGSON’S “SERENADE MORESQUE,” sung every 
evening at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, and at Maine Liebhart' 's Concert 


(by Miss Pe rey), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
Btreet, W. 


N#Y DUETS by HENRY SMART 


THE CURFEW BELL (for Soprano and and Mezzo)... on coe ove 4, 
WHEN SPRING RETURNS ” ee 48, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ne SONGS by HENRY SMART. 


YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING. Words by F. Enocu ... 4s. 
THE HUNTER’S MOON os os a 
NOT ALONE. Words by Marta X, HAYEs ... ins ss a vx 8, 
THE BOY AND THE STREAM. ow. 48, 
London: Duncan ne ISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Tez NNIE HAUK. ae: 
*"INCONTRO” (V mA by Arpt, sung by Mdlle 


Minnie Hauk in the Lesson Scene of J Barbiere ai Siv iglia at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, is sunaeneni price 4s, by DuncAN Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








R ICORDI (‘ Memories ”). 
ANGIOLINI. 
Davison & Co., 





Parole del Signor 


Price 4s. London: Duncan 


Romanza. 


Musica di IstporE DE LARA. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


The Theatre: 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
The Number for July 10, contains :— 


In the Provinces, 

In Vienna, 

In America. 

En Passant. In Australia, 

The Actor’s Social Status, The Strolling Player. 
&e,, &e., &e. 


A 


Published every Wed: ry 
PrIcE 3p, 
At the Office of Toe THEATRE, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


CARL KREBS’ TEN DAILY STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No. STUDY IN C MAJOR (for both hands, together and ease 
*2, STUDY a 3 5 FLAT MAJOR (for groups of six notes) ise 
Played by Mdlle Marie Krebs at her recitals, 
. STUDY IN E MAJOR (for Sasa both hands a hs - 
alternate! ous 
. STUDY iY D MAJOR (for tremolo) "eal gore 
STUDY IN O MINOR (for the scales) . ee 
STUDY IN D MINOR (for thirds) 
STUDY IN D MINOR (for crossing the hands) 
STUDY IN G MAJOR (for triplets)... 
STUDY IN A MINOR (for fluency, and to equalize ‘the fingers) . 
STUDY IN F MAJOR (for octaves) ; 
*Played by Mdlle Marie Krebs at her recitals, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. ee 
ONDO ALL’ ONGARESE.” From Haypy’s Trio in G. 


Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Mdme Oury. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, , Regent Street, W. 


In London. 
In Paris. 
In Munich, 








nw 


Spears 


- 
— 





Just Published. er 
A ROSE D'AMOUR.” Morceau. 


W. F. Taytor, Price3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
Street, W. 


Pour le Piano, Par 
244, Regent 





Just Published. 
EW National Song, “OLD ENGLAND'S AWAKE.” 


Words and Music by SucHeT Cuampion. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HEN SPRING RETURNS.” Song. Price 2s. 
“SNOWDROP, SWEET SIMPLE FLOWER.” Ballad. Price 3s. 
The Words and Music by T. J. Prout 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CARL KREBS’ STUDIES. 
REBS’ STUDY No. 2, in B flat major; and Krebs’ 
Study No, 10, in F major, as played by Mdlle Marte Kress, at her 
Recital at St James's Hall, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Then came two Studies from the pen of Mdlle Krebs’ father and instructor, 
the second of which, a capital wrist exercise, was dashed out with such astonish- 
ing bravura, that the unusually cold audience was roused into calling for an 
encore, with which Mdlle Krebs complied.” — Brighton Gazette. 

“ The greatest success was in the two Studies composed (probably for her) by 
her father. The second in F was a good specimen of octave playing. The 
rapidity and evenness of the octaves elicited the only encore of the recital.”— 
Brighton Guardian. 


WILFORD MORGAN’S POPULAR SONGS. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” . ae 

“SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Lioyp 

“HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WILFoRD MORGAN _... 

‘LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” os by Miss Epitu WYnne.. one 
“ COULD I BUT CALL ~- MINE.” Sung by Mr. perenagones Monaax.. 
“BY THE SEA.” Sun Mdme TREBELLI __... oe 
“I WOULD BE A BO AGAIN. ” Sung by Signor Four 

“ ENGLAND'S RAMPART.” Sung by Mr tewis, =e 

‘A MOTHER'S LOVE” ; at 
“TELL ME, AM I FAIR?” 


London: DuncAN Davison & ©o., 244, eee Street, W. 





London Lt 








URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 


Tenor. The poetry by Moorr. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Btrest, w. saa 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR a eos we 28 
2, “ ROBIN ADAIR ” (“EILEEN AROON”) as 

3. “O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” 28, 


Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA, 


A® — ag Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
‘a e Words by Rita. The Music b: 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & 0o., 244, Regent Street, F. Boma. ” Price 4s, 











TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 
“FLORA MAODONALD'S LAMENT” and “KENMURE'S ON AND 


“ HUNTINGTOWEI” ae we 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ ORAIGIE LEA” ; ws ae 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST a eee es 
“ THERE’S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” ose ee 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Btreet, Ww. 


REXLOFFS LATEST COMPOSITIONS.—Gavotte in F; 


Sultan de Zanzibar March ; Bourrée; Sarabande et Tarantelle; and Minuetto 
in B flat, are published at 


LYON & HALL’S Warwick Mansion, BRIGHTON. 
Price 2s, each. post free. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


The performances last week—six in number—presented no 
novelty. There were two changes in the programme made 
necessary by the indisposition of Mdme Adelina Patti, who so 
rarely disappoints the public that the disappointment caused by 
her absence was not a bit keener than the sympathy felt for its 
cause. The substitution of Fra Diavolo for L’Etoile du Nord on 
Monday night, and that of the Prophéte for Dinorah on Saturday 
were the immediate results. The other operas were the Huguenots, 
Lucrexta Borgia (in both of which Mdlle Cepeda appeared), and 
Victor Massé’s Paul et Virginie, which can never fail to please 
with such a representative of the heroine as Mdlle Albani, The 
Prophite was given on Thursday, as well as on Saturday. Among 
the chief incidents of the present week (last but one of the season) 
have been the introduction of Flotow’s opera, Alma  Incantatrice, 
with Mdlle Albani as the beautiful slave of Camoéns, Mdlle Anna 
di Belocca as Zingaretta, and M. Capoul as the poet of the Lusiad 
(see lower down), and the appearance of Mdme Adelina Patti as 
the Assyrian Queen, in Rossini’s Semiramide, the last opera com- 
posed for his native country by the “Swan of Pesaro.” The 
Trovatore was given on Monday with Mdme Patti as Leonora; 
and the Huguenots on Wednesday.— Times, July 6. 





A few lines must suffice at present to record that the Italian 
version of Flotow’s opera, Alma I’ Enchanteresse—under the title of 
Alma?’ Incantatrice—was produced last night, and, thanks in a great 
measure to the effective way in which it is placed upon the stage 
and to the general excellence of the performance, received with 
marked favour. That the fascinating Bayadere slave, the heroine 
of the piece and beloved of the poet-soldier, Camoéns, would be 
especially fitted for displaying to advantage the talent, vocal and 
dramatic, of Mdlle Albani might have been counted on in advance. 
Nor was expectation disappointed. On the contrary, a’ new and 
legitimate success was obtained by the accomplished young 
Canadian, who represented Alma to the life, and whose facile and 
brilliant execution of the music was quite on a level with her 
graceful and spirited delineation of the character—about which we 
shall have more to say on another occasion. Zingaretta, a person- 
age of altogether different type, could hardly have been entrusted 
to one more competent than Mdlle Anna di Belocca, whose 
appearance, lively acting, and agreeable mezzo-soprano voice are 
just suited to the part. M. Capoul, as the poet Camoéns, finds 
ample opportunity for that sentimental style of singing in which 
he particularly excels; and Signor Cotogni, as the King of Portu- 
gal (Don Sebastian), adds materially to the strength of the cast. 
Beyond stating that the applause was frequent and general, 
and that the leading singers were called before the curtain after 
each act, we must reserve details.— Times, July 10. 





Lohengrin, with Mdlle Albani as Elsa, is promised for to-night. 
Thus the series of representations has offered variety enough for all 
tastes. By the production of Alma Mr Gye will have offered 
two out of three of the suggested “novelties.” The last of the 
Floral Hall concerts, in which the principal artists of the company, 
excepting the prima donna who may have to sing at the opera on 
the evening of the same day, invariably take part, was so suc- 
cessful that an extra concert is announced for this day. 


—— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The welcome given to the late Michael William Balfe’s “ posthu- 
mous” opera, I! Talismano, when it was introduced to the public 
by Mr Mapleson, on the 11th of June, 1874, and performed under 
the direction of Sir Michael Costa, with Mdme Christine Nilsson 
as Edith Plantagenet, Mdme Marie Roze as Queen Berengaria, 
Signor Campanini as Sir Kenneth of Scotland, Signor Rota as 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Signor Rinaldini as the Baron Devaux, 
Signor Catalani as Nectabanus, the malignant dwarf, and Signor 
Campobello as the [mir Sheerkohf, is by no means forgotten. 
The opera, as is pretty well known, was intended for the English 
lyric stage. Its original titlewas The Knight of the Leopard (David 
of Scotland), and the libretto was constructed upon Walter Scott’s 
celebrated romance in the “ Tales of the Crusaders,” by Mr Arthur 
Matthison, whoshowed bytheresult how well he was fitted for the task. 
Mdme Christine Nilsson, however, having become acquainted with 





the work in the course of a visit at Balfe’s own residence, promised 
that if an Italian version could be made, she would sing the part 
of Edith Plantagenet at Her Majesty’s Opera. The Italian version 
of Mr. Matthison’s text was thereupon prepared by Signor Zaffira, 
Mr Mapleson announced the TYalismano for performance, and 
the Swedish Songstress, as usual, kept true to her promise. The 
opera, as we have hinted, obtained a genuine success, and though 
brought out so late in the season, was performed six times. The 
subject was well calculated to interest Balfe, who, in the later 
period of his career, seemed to have been more and more influenced 
by a desire to excel as a composer in the “grand opera” style— 
especially in that which may be said to have been in a measure 
invented by Meyerbeer. The story of the Talisman furnished him 
with plenty of themes on which to exercise his fancy. In the first 
place, the characters stand out distinctly from each other, while 
the incidents are sufficiently well marked, and the stage surround- 
ings afford ample occasion for variety of colouring. There are at 
least five characters in the dramatis persone admitting of individual 
treatment. It is enough to name the chivalrous and devoted lover 
Sir Kenneth, the impetuous and daring Richard Coeur de Lion ; 
the misanthropic wily intriguer, Nectabanus; the light-hearted 
Queen Berengaria, who, intending no harm, nigh conducts her 
favourites, Edith and Sir Kenneth, to the brink of ruin; and the 
sentimental loy e-sick Edith Plantagenet herself,!who has moments of 
gladness, as well as moments of depression, equally suggestive to a 
composer like Balfe, capable of using them both to advantage. 
The chief significance of the plot, as opera-going readers need hardly 
be reminded, centres in the second act, where Sir Kenneth is ap- 
pointed by Richard to guard the banner of England, which has 
been outraged by Austria on St George’s Mount; his neglect of 

duty, at the instigation of Nectabanus, who, presenting him with a 
ring from the Queen, induces him to quit the post of honour; his 
interview with Edith Plantagenet; the despair of that high-born 
lady ; the wrath of Coeur de Lion, and the vain intercession of 
Berengaria, too late repenting the stratagem which in the innocence 
of her heart she had so playfully devised. That all ends well, and 
that Sir Kenneth, disguised as a Nubian slave, has saved the life of 
Richard, who, recognizing in him, instead of the “simple knight,” 
as he at first imagined, the Prince Royal of Scotland, consents to 

his marriage with Edith Plantagenet, thus uniting the Leopard 

with the Lion, it is almost superfluous to add. In fact the story is 

too familiar to recount again, step by step. Nor shall we be ex- 

pected to consider in detail the music Balfe has so happily found 

for it. While aiming at more extended development, stronger 

contrasts, and larger variety of treatment in the concerted pieces 

than in many of his previous works, from the Siege of Rochelle 

(1835) and Maid of Artois (1836)—founded upon that most inexplic- 

ably romantic of all romantic love tales, the Abbé Prévost’s Manon 

I’Escaut (both produced by Alfred Bunn at Drury Lane Theatre, 

and the earliest examples of the Irish musician’s genius as a drama- 

tic composer)—to The Puritan’s Daughter, one of his last and best, 

there are, nevertheless, to be found in I/ Talismano—or The Knight 

of the Leopard, as we prefer to call it—not a few specimens of that 

peculiarly ear-compelling tune which forms part and parcel of the 

genuine Balfeian inspiration. It has been justly said of Balfe that, 
while aiming at no high flights, never striving to outdo what Wagner 

(himself no great contrapuntist) styles “ the hungry contrapuntists,” 
and though, like one greater than himself, he knew “little Latin and 
less Greek,” he possessed the gift which enchains all sympathies 
—the gift of melody, upon his plentiful store of which he 
could draw at will. No ballads—which is almost equivalent to 
saying, according to our English notion of ballads, simple 
tunes—have ever in our time exercised a stronger influence on the 
general mind, or become more popular through every channel of 

publicity than “The light of other days,” (Maid of Artois), “I 
dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” ‘“‘ The heart wed down,” 
“« When other lips and other hearts,” (Bohemian Girl), and, passing 
over very many* that could be named, “ In this old chair my father 
sat,” (Maid of Honowr—built, like Flotow’s opera, Martha, on 
Flotow's ballet, Lady Henriette), and last, not least, the “ Power 
of Love,” (Satanella). True, there are no such unpretending 
flowers of melody as these in J/ Talismano, but there are several 
numbers redolent of much the same flavour. Among these we 
would point to “Placida notte”—Edith’s prayer ; Candido fiore 





* “Wemaybe happy yet,” in The Daughter of St, Mark, for example.—D. Jp. 
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(“ Flow’ret, I kiss thee ”)—“ Rose Song,” as it is generally styled ; 
‘“Tarco tendente,” (“Up, valiant squires ”)—Richard’s admonition 
to his warlike followers; “A te coll’ aurea sera,” (“On balmy 
wing ”)—Sir Kenneth’s apostrophe to the tent of his mistress ; “ La 
guerra appena terminata,” (“ Beneath a portal ”)—Berengaria’s 
ballad of the Pilgrim of Navarre ; “Siccome fiore,” (“ Like some 
fair flower”)—the romance of the Lady Eveline, sung by Edith 
in the Queen’s Pavillion ; and “ Nella viva trepidanza,” (“ Radiant 
splendours ”)—Edith’s song of rapture at the good tidings conveyed 
to her in the encouraging words of her kinsman, Coeur de Lion. 
This last, although affording occasion for florid embellishments 
and cadenzas, of which the representative of Edith Plantagenet, 
whoever she may be, is tolerably certain to avail herself, is built 
upon one of those catching melodies peculiar to Balfe. But all the 
pieces thus enumerated, partake more or less of the same quality, 
and the opening bars of each suffice to convince anyone who has 
watched the progress of English opera for the last thirty years and 
more, thatthey spring from thesame fertilesource. Withreference 
to the more pretentious numbers—choruses, duets, and concerted 
music of all kinds—it is not requisite to add anything to what is 
known already. They show Balfe aiming at a higher mark than 
he had previously reached—his anxious desire to attain which, by 
the way. was first foreshadowed in Satanella. In most instances 
he has been entirely successful, and if, here and there, from a 
strictly artistic point of view, he falls short of the mark, he atones 
for it by the vigorous, if not invariably quite original, character 
of his melodic themes. The orchestral treatment generally of Z/ 
Talismano is not only more cared for, but more ingeniously con- 
trived and brightly coloured than used to be Balfe’s frequent 
custom ; for, man of genius as he unquestionably was, like other 
men of genius—lItalians, Frenchmen, and even Germans, by the 
score—he often composed too rapidly to admit of a thoughtful 
consideration of minute details. Taking it, in fact, as it has been 
bequeathed to us, J/ Talismano is a welcome addition to the reper- 
tory of our Italian opera, and would, we are of opinion, in its 
original English form, with Mr. Arthur Matthison’s text (which 
has heen so freely paraphrased by the Italian adapter) have a still 
greater chance of success. 

The performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre is almost in every 
respect excellent. Sir Michael Costa, who was not only an intimate 
friend of Balfe’s but is as much an Anglicized Italian as his 
friend was an Italianized Englishman (Balfe composed his earliest 
operas in Italy), must have taken affectionate pains to produce so 
satisfactory a result. All praise is due to the orchestra, the 
chorvs, and the leading artists on the stage. The overture (which 
Mr Weist Hill introduced at the Alexandra Palace, and afterwards 
at the admirable concerts of Mdme Viard Louis, in St James’s 
Hall), was capitally played, and the grand Procession March, in 
the last scene, afforded the band another opportunity of distinction. 
Mdme Etelka Gerster, since her first appearance among us, has 
rarely earned heartier or better merited applause than by her 
singing in this opera. The vocal part might have been written 
expressly for her, with such perfection did she render it. It is 
agreeable to see a foreign artist of eminence anxious to do every 
justice to the music of an English composer. ‘True, it is a bounden 
duty for every one who accepts a responsible position to spare no 
thought or trouble in imparting the best effect to whatever it is 
found expedient to produce in the theatre at which he or she may be 
engaged ; but this obligation is not always seriously borne in mind. 
Mdme Gerster, however, used her utmost endeavours to do all that 
could possibly be done with the music assigned to Edith Plan- 
tagenet, and was successful in proportion. She sang the melodious 
“Placida notte” with charming grace and the “ Canzone d’Evelina” 
with all the desired expression, obtaining the heartiest ‘applause in 
both. In these she touched the audience; but in the air “Nella 
viva,” in the last act, where the ornaments, cadenzas, and high 
notes of which she is such an expert mistress found opportunities 
for display, she fairly surprised them—the D in “alt.” at the 
conclusion, with the shake on the leading note that preceded it, 
being real feats of “virtuosity.” In her conception of the part, 
from a dramatic point of view, Mdme Gerster, earnest as ever, left 
little or nothing to desire, and her Edith may fairly be accepted 
as one of her most legitimately successful efforts. Mdlle Caroline 
Salla, as Queen Berengaria, was a congenial partner. The pre- 
possessing French songstress gave the utmost point and character 
to the legend of the Pilgrim (Act III.), which she was called upon 





to repeat. The Sir Kenneth of Signor Campanini (the original at 
Drury Lane) requires no description. One of the great effects of 
the evening was the duet wherein Edith persuades her lover to 
keep the ring as a talisman and proof of her constancy, the some- 
what boisterous cabaletta of which, for the most part in unison, 
wasencored. <A similar compliment was paid to Signor Campanini 
in the “ Rose song,” to which he imparted all the sentiment that 
belongs to it, his phrasing being irreproachable throughout, 
Signor Galassi, as King Richard, showed himself superior to his 
predecessor in that character—which is saying no little, Without 
entering into further details, we may add that Signor del Puente’s 
Nectabanus was very good, and would have been better still with 
a trifle less of mimic exaggeration. To conclude, Z/ Talismano 
was a genuine success, and the calls at the termination of each act 
were fully warranted by the general efficiency of the performance. 
— Times, July 8. 

About Thursday's performance of Le Nozze di Figaro, and other 
incidents, with Mdlle Caroline Salla, Mesdames Lablache, Heléne 
Crosmond, and Trebelli, Signors Del Puente, Galassi, Thierry and 
Rinaldini in the leading parts, we must reserve our notice till 
next week. 

—— 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The students gave an evening concert on Saturday, July 6, 
We subjoin the programme :— 

Anthem (MS.), ‘“‘Great is the Lord” (H. Walmsley Little, Mus. 
B., Oxon., student)—-solo, Miss Marian Williams; Air, ‘‘ Revenge, 
Timotheus cries,” Alexander's Feast (Handel)—Mr George Taylor ; 
Study, in E (Lady Thompson), and Nocturne, in B, Op. 32, No. 1 
(Chopin) — pianoforte, Miss Elizabeth Fitch, pupil of Mr W. H. 
Holmes ; Scena ed Aria, ‘‘E questo il loco” and ‘‘ Ah se tu dormi,” 
Giulietta e Romeo (Vaccaj)—Romeo, Miss Hancock, harp obbligato, 
Miss Arnold; Sestetto, ‘‘ Alla bella Despinetta,” Cosi fan tutte 
(Mozart)—(Fiordiligi) Miss Marian Williams, (Dorabella) Miss Phipps, 
(Despina) Miss Grant, (Fernando) Mr Seligmann, (Guglielmo) Mr 
Jarratt, (Don Alfonso) Mr Robert George; Fantasia, in F sharp 
minor, Op. 28 (Sonate Ecossaise on the original MS.) (Mendelssohn) 
—pianoforte, Miss Alice Heathcote, Thalberg scholar, pupil of Mr 
Walter Macfarren ; Song (MS.), ‘‘My Snowdrops” (R. Addison, 
student)—Miss Clara Samuell; Duet, “ Welcome” (Cavaliero Pinsuti) 
—Miss Walmisley and Miss Bashford ; Adagio, Introduction, and 
Fugue, from 2nd Sonata, Op. 42 (Merkel)—organ, Mr G. F. Smith ; 
Recitativo ed Aria, ‘‘E Susanna non viene” and ‘Dove sono,” 
Nozze di Figaro—(Mozart)—(La Contessa) Miss Kate Brand ; Tempo 
di Minuetto, from Sonata in E, Op. 6 (Mendelssohn), and Study, 
Op. 16, No. 1, ‘‘The rolling waves” (F. B. Jewson)—pianoforte, 
Miss Edith Goldsbro’, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson ; Song, ‘‘O that we 
two were maying” (Gounod)—Miss M. S. Jones; Finale, from 
Etudes Symphoniques (Schumann)—pianoforte, Mr Percy Stranders ; 
Shakspere Song, ‘You spotted snakes,” female voices (G. A. Mac- 
farren) ; Romance, ‘‘ Geneviéve” (Sir W. Sterndale Bennett), and 
Study, ‘‘Si oiseau j’étais, & toi je volerais” (Henselt)—pianoforte, 
Miss Edith Brand, pupil of Mr Westlake; Recitative and Song, 
“Why must I linger here alone,” May Queen (Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett)—Mr Alfred Greenwood; Gigue, in D minor (Hiissler)-—- 
pianoforte, Miss Garden, pupil of Mr O'Leary; Anthem, “Praise 
the Lord” (Randegger). The accompanists were Messrs Hooper, 
Morton, and G. F. Smith ; organist, Mr H. R. Rose, and conductor, 
Mr Walter Macfarren. 





THE FIRST WHITE HAIR.* 
(Written at the request of a Friend.) 


Oh love! the world is growing old, | Come! on my bosom lay thy head, 
But what is that to thee and me? And then, my darling, while I trace 
The faithful heart can ne'er grow cold,| The gleaming of a silver thread 
Whate’er may change, whate’er may be: | Amid the locks which shade thy face, 
The years which in their courses roll,} My lips shall press the snowy hair, 
But fan the ardour of the soul. Which Time, in haste, has planted 


When first I saw thee, likeabud, [eye,| there. 

Which, blushing, greets the trav’ller’s| Yes, dearest! tho'love charms the heart, 

Thee for thy modest charms I wooed,} And is the summer of the soul, 

And love alone made fast the tie: To her who wife and mother’s part 

Oh love, my love, more precious now| Acts truly, life doth yield a dole 

Than when bride-blossoms deck’d thy} Of patient, self-repressing care : 
brow! God bless thee for thy first white hair! 


Hereford, June 4, 1878, Saran Ann Stows. 








* Copyright. 
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UNVEILING THE MEMORIAL OF BALFE. 
(From the ** Dublin Daily Express,” July 8.) 


At last a memorial has been placed in honour of the distin- 
guished Irish composer, Michael William Balfe, in his native city. 
It consists of a modest marble bust, by Thomas Farrell, R.H.A. 
The bust is beautifully finished, and is admitted by those who 
have seen Balfe to be an excellent likeness, The site on which it 
has been placed is a = appropriate one—namely, the Irish 
portrait chamber of the National Gallery. The bust rests on a 
pedestal in the centre of the room, at the four corners of which 
are marble busts of the orators Curran and Shiel, the painter 
Maclise, and Dr Murray, an esteemed prelate, who presided over 
the Irish Roman Catholic Church some 30 years ago. The 
portraits already in the gallery include those of Edmund Burke, 
the Duke of Wellington, Swift, Grattan, Dargan, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Sir Maziere Brady, William Dargan, and Henry 
(rattan, so that the bust of Balfe is in good company. The 
ceremonial of formally unveiling the bust took place on Saturday 
afternoon at four o'clock. Amongst those present were—Sir 
Bernard Burke, Sir Robert Stewart, Mus. Doc., Professor of Music 
in the University; Thomas IR. Jones, President of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy ; Thomas Farrell, R.H.A; Mr Henry Doyle, 
liirector of the National Gallery ; the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, Michael Gunn, T. C; Mr William Gernon, barrister ; 
Dr Lyons, Mr Charles E. O. Fitzgerald, Mr W. D. Hutton, 
F. T. Stoney, Dr John Dunne, Dr Joze, and a number of ladies. 
In the absence of the Duke of Leinster the chair was taken by 
Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., as representing the Board of Governors 
of the National Gallery. The Lord Mayor, on the part of the 
Balfe Memorial Committee, formally handed over the bust to the 
(iovernors of the National Gallery. Mr Hercules MacDonnell 
read the following report from the sub-committee of the Balfe 
Memorial Committee :— 


“At meetings of the Balfe Memorial Committee, held at the 
Mansion House on the 30th November and 20th of December, 1877, 
we were appointed a sub-committee to carry out the wishes of the 
subscribers with reference to the execution and placing of the 
memorial bust of Michael William Balfe. Before informing you of 
the steps we have taken, it may be interesting to call your attention 
to a few facts connected with this movement. Several years had 
elapsed since the death of our illustrious countryman, Balfe, and no 
effort had been made to commemorate his name in Dublin ; when at 
length some of the friends and admirers of the deceased composer 
met at the Mansion House, and the object announced on their pros- 
aon was simply ‘to place his bust in the National Gallery of 

ublin, his native city, in the department specially devoted to illus- 
trious Irishmen,’ This day that very modest proposal has been 
satisfactorily carried out. The committee, at the first meeting, 
comprised thirty names, both eminent and representative. On this 
subject Mdme Balfe wrote—‘ It was my great and anxious desire to 
have such a memorial as could be readily and easily procured, and 
one which, being offered spontaneously by persons whose opinion 
might be taken as representing the Irish musical public, would be a 
genuine tribute of affection.’ We agreed that a bust of Balfe, 
placed where were Moore and other illustrious Irishmen, would be a 
natural offering to his memory.” 

In this position of things Mdme Balfe wrote to the committee :— 
“Tam most anxious that the committee should rest satisfied with 
whatever funds they have in hand at present, and that they would 
kindly carry out the original design of a bust, which, I think, would 
be the best adapted for a memorial to Balfe's memory, placed where 
you first suggested.” 

‘The committee having assented to these views of Mdme Balfe, 
we proceeded to place the commission for a bust in the hands of the 
eminent sculptor, Mr Thomas Farrell, R.H.A., and collected for him 
all the materials attainable for procuring a good likeness. We think 
We may congratulate the artist and the public on the successful pro- 
duction of an admirable work of art, which will faithfully convey to 
future generations the lineaments of Balfe, still well and affec- 
tionately remembered by many amongst us. All liabilities of the 
committee have been discharged, and a small cash balance of £10 2s. 
4d, remains in bank, which, however, will be increased by several 
subscriptions still due being forwarded. We venture to suggest 
that you should sanction our applying such surplus as we may 
realise, should it be sufficient, to giving a ‘ Balfe Prize’ for the com- 
position of a song, to be compenel be any person of Irish birth, and 
hot exceeding (say) twenty-seven years of age. Even a moderate 
Prize may encourage some young aspirant, a8 Balfe himself would 











have wished to do, and will be widely known by its public announce- 
ment. We cannot close without referring to the laudable effort 
made by Sir Robert Stewart to raise funds for an independent 
memorial to Balfe, which he intends to take the form of a stained 
glass window in St Patrick’s Cathedral, and which we trust has been 
crowned with success. In the same way, we do not see why our 
peewee this bust in our National Gallery to-day should prevent 

urther and larger memorials being raised to our distinguished 
countryman.” 

Mr MacDonnell said several letters of apology for non-attend- 
ance had been received. One was from his Grace the Duke of 
Leinster, who had been prevented from coming by indisposition. 

Another was from Sir Francis Brady, Bart., who was abroad. Lut 
the one to which he had been charged to invite their special 
attention was from Mdme Balfe. She had been most anxious to 
be present on that occasion, but, by a curious coincidence, Balfe’s 
posthumous opera, Z/ Talismano, was to be that very night pro- 
duced for the first time at Her Majesty’s Opera, and the duty of 
superintending its production had rendered it impossible for her 
to leave London. From the report of the sub-committee it would 
be observed that as much deference as possible had been paid to 
the views of all subscribers to the memorial, The mistake of 
supposing that Balfe was an Englishman had often been fallen 
into. lt was not unnatural that that should happen in foreign 
countries, but it was strange that such a mistake should be made 
in Ireland. A lady of rank, who was an Irishwoman and a cousin 
of his own, in enclosing £1 for the memorial said she did not 
know before that Balfe was an Irishman. Some might think that 
the bust was not appropriately placed, but for his part he thought 
it a high honour to the memory of the composer that it should 
occupy the position it did in what might be called the Pantheon of 
Irish talent, which they might reasonably expect would hereafter 
be very much enlarged. It was usual enough to see statues raised 
to eminent statesmen, to great orators, to great soldiers, above all, 
to poets occasionally, and often to patriots: but it was more rare 
to see shem erected in honour of musicians or artists, The latter 
were much more common in foreign cities than here, and the 
mistake was constantly made of supposing that they were erected 
by private subscriptions, That was notsoatall. On the contrary, 
they were nearly always erected by municipalities or the public at 
large. A few years since he was present at the inauguration and 
crowning of a bust of Bellini in his native city of Catania, in 
Sicily ; and that was a memorial entirely of a public character, 
the only private contributions being those to defray the expense 
of flowers and music. If the Corporation of Dublin were asked 
to give a contribution towards a bust of an Irish artist he feared 
they would give a very short answer. The bust was then unveiled, 
amid the applause of the assembly, by Sir Robert Stewart, 

Sir Robert Stewart said they were all obliged to do their duty, 
each in his own capacity, and it was not always an agreeable task. 
To-day, however, they were met to discharge a duty as agreeable 
as it was incumbent on them to fulfil. That duty was to welcome 
to that Irish Walhalla—that Pantheon of distinguished Irishmen 
—the counterfeit presentment (and an admirable likeness it was) 
of Michael William Balfe,a man peculiarly interesting to them, 
for he was, not like Vincent Wallace or Jonathan Swift, Irish by 
the mere accident of birth, but a pure Irishman—nay, a native of 
Dublin. To Balfe it was given to break down the prejudice with 
which the natives of Ireland were once regarded, not only in 
England, but on the Continent of Europe. If the phrase, * No 
Irish need apply,” had gone out of fashion, it was to men like 
Balfe that they owed so agreeable a change. He it was who, in 
1835, first led the way with his Siege of Rochelle, opening a path 
for Rooke with his Amilie, and Wallace with his Maritana, 
Balfe’s works penetrated to France, Italy, and Germany, and 
made Irish music honoured abroad. It was, therefore, peculiarly 
agreerble to him (Sir R. Stewart) to appear there, as he did, at 
the express invitation of Mdme Balfe, as the representative of the 
Irish musical profession, to welcome the bust of Bulfe to the 
resting-place prepared for itin the National Gallery of Ireland. 
Knowing, as he did, the difficulties with which the Balfe Memorial 
Committee had had to contend, he thought he only expressed the 
feelings of all present when he offered té those gentlemen the 
thanks of Irish musicians, and felicitated them upon the success/ul 
termination of their labours. With respect to any part that he 
had himself taken in the matter, he wanted no pvaise, being amp'y 
rewarded by the consciousness of having helpe], even in so slis..c 
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a degree, to keep “green in their souls” the memory of Balfe. 
Possibly it was owing to the attention he had been able to direct 
to the matter that ere long the house in Pitt Street, Dublin, in 
which Balfe was born, would, like that of Goethe at Frankfort, 
bear upon it a tablet recording the fact that in 1808 Balfe there 
first saw the light. And if after that he (Sir R. Stewart) should 
be able to place a memorial window to Balfe in St Patrick’s 
Cathedral, he should esteem himself particularly fortunate in being 
able in so humble a way to prevent the memory of their great 
countryman from being forgotten. 

The Lord Mayor then said—It becomes my duty to hand over 
this bust to your safe keeping, Sir Bernard, and I am quite sure 
that the governors and guardians of this institution will take very 
great care of it. It isa credit, indeed, to the committee and to the 
country, and I am very proud to be permitted to hand it over to you. 

Sir bernard Burke said—The Governors of the National Gallery 
of Ireland accept with more than ordinary pleasure the brilliant 
gift which the committee has given them, and I can assure you, 
my Lord Mayor, that every care will be taken of this fine work of 
Mr Farrell, the eminent sculptor, and it will be placed in the 
foremost position in this gallery of Ireland’s works, which, thanks 
to the indefatigable zeal of our excellent keeper, Mr Doyle, has 
now been formed here. Michael Balfe was a brilliant exponent of 
the musical genius of Ireland, and Ireland has always been remark- 
able for her musical taste. Centuries ago the old arms of Ireland, 
the three crowns, were exchanged for her now famous harp, to 
symbolise the bardic and poetical genius of her people. In times 
to come many a visitor to this gallery will linger with delight and 
pride before that exquisite bust—mindful of the pure and elevating 
gratification which the great composer has afforded. For these 
reasons, as I have said, on behalf of the Governors of this Gallery, I 
accept with more than ordinary pleasure the gift of this bust to 
the National Gallery of Ireland. 

Mr Gunn said there was a formal matter left to be disposed of, 
and that was as to how they could best dispose of the balance—not 
a very large one—which still remained in the hands of the com- 
mittee. He begged to move “ That it be left to the sub-committee 
to apply the surplus as suggested in the report or in some other 
way likely to develop Irish musical talent.” He was sure, in 
leaving this matter in the hands of the sub-committee, they would 
discharge the duty in a manner which would fully carry out the 
idea of the donors. Ie was sorry there was not a larger balance, 
but if the sum was not very large, it might at all events go to 
form the nucleus of a fund to establish a scholarship of music, or 
something of that kind—there was yet time for subscriptions to 
come in—possibly a sufficiently large sum to enable the committee 
to further perpetuate the memory of Balfe. Mr.MacDonnell alluded 
to what would be likely to happen if the Corporation were to vote 
their funds to such a purpose ; but he (Mr Gunn) feared that the 
gentlemen who signed the cheque would soon fall into the hands 
of their able auditor. He still hoped that, notwithstanding this 
beautiful bust, which, in any case, he thought ought to have been 
placed there, they would havein a public place in Dublin a worthy 
monument to the great Irish genius who has passed away, and 
that this tribute to his memory would be the pioneer of the great 
work which still remained to be done, and which was, to erect in 
this, his native city, a monument to a musician who would take 
rank at all times as the foremost of his age. 

Mr Gernon had sincere pleasure in seconding the motion, He 
said it in no spirit of flattery, but in the simple spirit of justice 
and truthfulness, that if there was an Alpha and an Omega on 
that committee his valued friend Mr Hercules MacDonnell com- 
bined both, for he had seen the foundation-stone of it, and they 
were all glad to see him there that day to see the crowning stone 
laid on the edifice, As regarded the resolution, he was glad it 
had been left entirely in the discretion of the sub-committee to 
deal with the surplus fund, for he felt sure their decision would 
be one which would meet the views of the subscribers, and which 
would be for the development of Irish talent. He believed there 
was much musical talent in the city which merely lacked an 
opportunity of showing itself. The resolution was then adopted, 
and the proceedings terminated. 





The Trovatcre announces that Signor Faccio and his orchestra 
will visit Lordon before returning to Milan. (Si non e vero, ben 
trovatorelo,—D, JP.) 











MELBOURNE QUARTET SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Srr,—In your issue of the 29th December last there appeared a 
letter signed “E, A. Jiiger, Hon. Sec.,” on behalf of a society 
called the Melbourne Quartet Society, complaining that in my 
correspondence with you I had “knowingly slighted” their 
society of five members, I hardly know whether 1 ought to be 
amused at the letter of “IE. A. Jiiger, Hon. Sec.,” or give way 
to a feeling of contempt which strongly disposes me to pass it 
by unheeded. It is with reluctance I use language so strong as 
this, but I feel it is palliated by the circumstances, 

““, A, Jiiger, Hon. Sec.,” has—to use a mild phrase—the self- 
confidence to say that I “ keep you posted up in a portion of the 
musical doings here, ignoring utterly much that is really musical 
art work ;” that if I “be the man that from the initials they take 
me to be they know the grounds for my neglect of them ;” and 
that “ if, instead of trusting to any correspondent, you could find 
time to peruse the Melbourne journals, you would obtain more 
accurate and fuller information than from any private source.” 

To use, “ for this occasion only” (as the managers say), a vulgar 
‘expression, the “cheek” of those extracts simply amazes me. 
“}s, A. Jiiger, Hon. Sec.,” says I have kept you ‘‘ posted up” only 
in “a portion of the musical doings here ”—because the “ M. Q. 8.” 
has not always been advertised; I “ignore much that is really 
musical art work ”—because the “ M. Q. 8.’s” “ musical art work ” 
is not eternally criticised (favourably, of course); from my 
initials they know who I am, and are aware of the grounds for 
my neglect of them—the ‘M. Q. 8.”; and if you, Sir, would 
only read the Melbourne papers and send me about my business— 
why, then, like Ireland, the “ M. Q. S.” would have “ justice.” 

As to the “knowingly slighting ” business, I can only say that 
I have never spoken to a single member of the “ M. Q. 8.” in my 
life, and know none of them, even by name, except Mr Montague, 
till I read the letter of “FE. A. Jager, Hon. Sec.,” in your 
columns. “EE. A. Jiiger, Hon. Sec.,” evidently believes I am a 
jealous fellow-musician. Perhaps he will be interested to know, 
Sir, on your authority, that I am a member of the Melbourne 
newspaper press, and if “ K, A. Jiiger, Hon, Sec.,” wishes to know 
more about me and seeks the information, I authorize you, Sir, to 
supply him with the card which I enclose. He will find that the 
“initials” have deceived him, and that I am not “the man he 
takes me to be.” The “M. Q. 8S.” must pardon me if I prefer to 
judge for myself what is “really musical art work,” and respect- 
fully decline to accept any suggestion from that source as to how 
I should perform my duties, Probably you, Sir, will also prefer 
to conduct your own journal after your own fashion. ‘The notices 
of the performances of the “M. Q. 8.” published in some of 
the Melbourne papers which “ K. A, Jiger, Hon. Sec.,” sent you 
may be very favourable, but it would enhance their value if 
“i, A. Jager, Hon. Sec.,” assured you that they were not 
“communicated.” I don’t say they were. “E. A. Jiiger, Hon. Sec.,” 
enumerates five places where the “M. Q. 8.” have performed. 
I may explain that one of those is a small hall attached to a public- 
house, and two others are ordinary musicsellers’ establishments 
which have recently been rebuilt. As the “M. Q. 8.” have felt 
called upon to criticize me they cannot be surprised if I venture 
to say something about them. Of the five, Mr Montague is the 
only one who is any way well known to the general public of 
Melbourne. As a reporter, I now remember I have heard of 
Mr Curtis a few times, but the remaining trio are absolutely 
unknown, except, perhaps, to the limited musical circle in which 
they move. I feel I am not exaggerating when I say that, 
perhaps, not one in 500 of the general public of Melbourne are 
aware of the existence of such a society as the “M. Q. 8.” 

Curiously enough, the very mail which took home the letter of 
“ K. A. Jiiger, Hon. Sec.,” also took a notice by me of a perform- 
ance by the “ M. Q. S.,” which appeared in the very number of the 
Musical World in which the letter of “E, A. Jiiger, Hon. Sec.,” 
appeared, That didn’t look like “knowingly slighting!” If the 
“M. Q. 8.” be sensible men they will endeavour to work up their 
infant society at home before they go all the way to London to 
blubber like schoolboys who have got no pie, and write offensive 
letters about the wrong people, TL F. 


Melbourne, 14th May, 1878, 
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MUSICAL PICTURE-TITLES, 


There is no more daring “ annexer” than your painter, who, in 
an art sense, is monarch of all he surveys; for wherever the eye 
can reach, there his ready hand can hold possession, and enforce 
tribute. The sky and the earth with its cloudy robes are his: 
to his genius nature reveals her tenderest charms, and things un- 
seen by mortal eye disclose their ethereal beauty. How often was 
high Olympus sacked by the great Italian painters! Nothing 
there was left untouched; no grove was too sacred for their espial, 
nor too secret for their publicity. By their art the sensuous 
loveliness of mythology was thrown over the plain, stern features 
of Christianity, and fable and divine truth became alike in form 
and dress. Later the Spaniard unlocked cloistered cells, and 
brought thence the cowled monk for public gaze; whilst the 
Dutch artist was busy grubbing in back kitchens and tavern 
yards for immortality. The Frenchman opened up sylvan 
shades where nymphs and satyrs sported, or went to the 
battlefield to dip his brush in gore and glory ; whilst his 
neighbours were absorbed in portraiture. Still later on our own 
countrymen from time to time seized now the broad landscape, now 
theanimal kingdom, and now the widesea, until nothing is left either 
in the realm of nature or imagination unclaimed and unpossessed. 
Our picture galleries show the fierce struggle there is for any 
little path which the artist may rightly call his own, The highest 
mountain peak has been climbed to catch the fleeting sunbeam as 
it fell upon abiding snows; and the ghostliest fancy of the poet 
tracked and made te give up shape and form. One region, 
however, has been cl to this delightful pillager, which is the 
realm of sound. There everything eludes his grasp ; swift enough 
to catch a ray of light and fix it to his canvas, he is powerless to 
reproduce or represent any sound from the feeblest to the 
mightiest. The patter of soft rain and the roar of the cataract, 
the sigh of the breeze and the rage of the hurricane can find no 
echo in his art. To him music isa tree, the fruit of which he 
can never pluck for use ; a paradise, more effectively guarded from 
pilferers than Eden, A certain painter, however, farther reaching 
than the rest, has taken and appropriated the names of musical 
forms; one of his pictures being called an “ arrangement,” 
another a “ nocturne,” and another a “ harmony.’ It is clear the 
musie-seller has no copyright to those titles, else, law hater as 
he is, he would speedily prosecute and hurl injunction upon 
injunction from the Court of Chancery to the Grosvenor Gallery. 

If the painter use musical titles, may not the despoiled 
musician find compensation in the discovery of new facts, or by 
receiving from him fresh illustrations of principles common to 
both arts? In his pride he will say “The world of nature can 
teach me little or nothing, much less the crude works of this 
young American. If the substance affect me not, how feeble 
must be a distorted reflection!” This may be true, but we have it 
on authority that material things may compared to spiritual 
things. Certain it is that the principles and practice of one art 
are analgous to those of another, although the subject matter be 
different. Painting and music really run in parallel lines.* It is 
possible, therefore, that some useful lesson may be enforced 
by the apparently Quixotic efforts of this new crusader, 





—— 


* Therefore they can never mect,—D, JP. 





Pass not contemptuously by his works, heed not the sneering 
word “daubs,” nor the foolish laughter of those to whom 
all strange things are comical! Look into them long and 
carefully, and, perhaps, a p will be seen in the phan- 
tasy! It is certain that excellence of drawing will be found, 
and if doubt is still entertained as to the artist's acquire- 
ments, a perusal of his etchings will demonstrate the fact of his 
ability to execute within the ordinary and adopted lines of art. 
“Why, then,” it may be asked, “is this eccentricity? Is it the 
outcome of cravings of vanity—a sham and false claim to 
originality ?” These inquiries will find satisfactory solution if at 
the outset it be generously granted that the artist, prompted by 
affection for his art, seeks to establish a theory that will tend to 
purify it of those evils he imagines existing at the present hour ; 
the theory being that details should be absorbed in the general effect. 
Examine an ordinary picture, say a landscape, of some well-known 
artist. What isitin composition? The materials are crowded and 
inharmonious, Cottage, stream, banks, rocks, foliage, meadows,’ 
mountains, cattle, and figures are dragged in ; each feature standing 
out with unnatural distinctness. In spite of some laudable attempts 
to observe gradations of tone, the colours are harsh by their an- 
tagonism ; and, although excellent workmanship is visible, yet the 
picture is more like an illustration to an auctioneer’s catalogue 
than a representation of nature. Detail is everywhere, whilst 
general effect, masterly conception, unity of idea, and artistic 
truthfulness are nowhere. 

Are not similar crudities found in musical art? Is not the 
tyrant Detail for ever clanging hischains? Take the first com- 
position that comes to hand, and the chances are you will find 
arbitrary divisions into airs, duets, trios, quartettes, and choruses 
unpleasantly, if not harshly apparent. Take another, an instru- 
mental work. The mechanical devices and conventional divisions 
and sub-divisions make it more like carpenter’s work than art. 
The young American painter protests against vices of this nature 
by producing works in which blending tones of colour prevail to 
the utter subserviency of detail. Our greatest living composer of 
music is, at the same time, striving to keep within bounds that 
egotist-melody ; and release his art now fettered by meaningless 
and soulless forms ; he is aiming to attain a higher elevation by 
fullness of conception, unity of design, and distinctiveness of 
character. However wide apart in merit, Whistler and Wagner 
are kindred teachers ; both provoke opposition and ridicule ; both 
err by being extreme, yet both will assuredly succeed in calling 
the attention of coming musical and pictorial artists to errors 
and abuses now prevalent, 


July 10, 1878. 


Prncerpp GWFFYN, 


—) ——e 
BRITISH MUSICAL ART AT THE FRENCH 


EXHIBITION. 


We learn with pleasure that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has 
personally interested himself in the warmest manner to ensure a 
worthy representation of English music at the Paris Exhibition on 
July 17, 18, and 20. The English Commissioner, Mr Arthur 
Sullivan, has secured the cordial co-operation of Mr Henry Leslie, 
and these gentlemen have made such arrangements as cannot fail to 

resent our National music in a highly favourable light to the 

arisian public. The greater part of the members of Mr Leslie’s 
Choir have entered enthusiastically into the affair, and Mdine 
Arabella Goddard,* with several of our most accomplished and 
popular soloists, have volunteered to assist them. The celebrated 
choir, formerly directed by Mr Lambert,t will uphold the honour of 
Scotland; and in the International Choral Competition Wales will 
be represented by the famous choir from Carnarvon, numbering 
about 100 voices. 

[* We understand that Mdme Goddard will play Sterndale 
Bennett's Concerto in F minor. 

+ Query.—Lambeth? And if Lambeth, why “formerly”? 
Shall we read formally ?—D. 39.) 








The Theatre at Monte Carlo, Monaco, will probably be “inaugu- 
rated” next January with a two-act novelty piece entitled Le: 
Chevalier Gaston, words by Pierre Véron, music by Robert 
Planquette, 
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Four Hands at w Fiddle Concerto. 


(After Moliére. ) 


~£ yal): 


ApAPTrER Bacu.—Oh ! 
PoLiceEMEN XX oF THE ——.—Come along ! 
Apaptep VIVALDI (sobbing).—And my concerto! 


My Dear D. P.,—I am glad to see that old Bach’s Vivaldi 
concerto for four pianos has been played again, though how it | 
escaped the wrath of the Apollo of the ——-—— for being an 
adaptation, is a difficult question. I feel a deep interest in the | 
work, for I had a MS. copy of it made at Berlin in 1852, from 
which it was performed, under the bdton of my dear friend 
Manns, at a benefit concert for Mr Scheurmann, somewhere in | 
the fifties, and at the Crystal Palace in 1866, at the German 
Charity Concert after Sadowa. Benedict, Miss Zimmermann, 
Miss Kinkel, and Mr Ganz played it on the latter occasion, I 
believe. On the former one, Pauer and Silas are the only two | 
of the four that Ican remember. Has it at last been published ? | 
—Yours sempiternally, [G.] 

At Sir Flamborough Head’s, July 9. 








BACH’S CONCERTO FOR FOUR PIANOS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Str,—I am sorry to do anything which may have the appear- 
ance of taking well-earned glory away from a lady, but as first 
performances and first appearances go to make up musical 
history, it is as well to correct mistakes when they occur, if 
possible. To Mrs Green undoubtedly belongs the credit of 
bringing Bach’s concerto for four pianos to a public hearing, 
but it has been heard in England at least twice before, and the 
credit of those performances belongs to Mr George Grove. 
Early in the ‘‘fifties”—-1852 or °53—Mr Grove had copies 
made from the original manuscript at Berlin. Not long after- 


“7 7” 7 

















| 





wards the work was performed at St James’s Hall for the 
benefit of Herr Scheurmann, the musicseller of Newgate Street, 
the Crystal Palace band accompanying, and Mr A. Manns 
conducting the performance, Ido not at this distance of time 
remember who were the four pianists, but I do remember that 
they wrote their names upon the manuscript, as I waited for 
it while they did so. This concerto has since been played at the 
Crystal Palace, Mr Manns directing, but I did not then hear it. 
Perhaps either Mr Grove or Mr Manns will furnish us with 
the names and dates necessary to make this little notice com- 
plete.—Faithfully yours, 


Sydenham, July 8. W. J. Westrsroox, Mus. D., Cantab. 





DocBerry.—Foregad ! They’re both of a tale ! 
[Exit severally. 








Adelina (Semiramide) Patti. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

If any further proof had been required of Mdme Adelina Patti’s 
singular versatility, her performance last night in Rossini’s Semira- 
mide would have established it beyond further dispute. How 
complete a mistress is Mdme Patti of many styles has long been 
acknowledged ; but she had. yet to show her proficiency in the grand 
bravura school of Italian opera seria, which Semiramide may justly 
be said to represent in the full glory of its meridian. Mdme Patti 
not only executed the music with such ease and fluency as to 
satisfy the critical taste of amateurs who still delight in Rossini’s 
absolute Italian manner, the latest, and, therefore, ripest example of 
which is Semiramide, but looked and acted the part of the imposing 
Assyrian Queen in perfection. For the present we must be satisfied 
to state thus much, and to record the brilliant success obtained by 
the gifted andaccomplished prima donna, whohas nowimpressed upon 
Semiramidethestamp of her own characteristic individuality, and given 
to the opera a renewed lease of popularity. Few doubted the ability of 
Mdine Patti, gifted as she is with a voice so equal in tone and so 
well balanced from the highest to the lowest notes of its almost 
exceptional range, and with a command of it derived from long 
experience and assiduous study, to master all the vocal details with 
ease, but just as few were prepared for a dramatic embodiment of 
the character worthy to rank with that of any previous model. It 
will be our duty, however, to return to the subject at the earliest 
opportunity. Mdme Patti’s chief associates last night were M. 
Maurel, as Assur, Semiramide’s guilty confederate; and Mdme 
Scalchi, whose Arsace is in most respects irreproachable, built, 
as it might be reasonably thought, upon the traditions of Brambilla 
and Marietta Alboni, whose first début in London (April 6, 1847) in 
the same part is vividly remembered by all opera-goers. 

Signors Pavani, Capponi, and Raguer, as Idreno, Oroe, and (the 
ghost of) Ninus helped materially to give strength to the ensemble. 
The performance as a whole was highly effective ; the overture, one 
of Rossini’s most showy as well as most popular orchestral preludes, 
was encored, and so was the tuneful episode ‘Giorno d’orrore,” 
belonging to the splendid duet (‘‘ Ebbene—a te, ferisci”) for 
Semiramide and Arsace, which, alike through its intrinsic beauty 
and the highly expressive singing of Mdmes Patti and Scalchi, roused 
the audience—one of the most crowded of the season—to a display 
of enthusiasm the genuineness of which could not be mistaken.— 
Times, Friday, July 12. 


—_—)—— 
OCCASIONAL NOTE, 

A reciTaL of Professor Glover’s opera The Deserted Village, 
(Goldsmith’s poem, dramatised by Mr Edmund Falconer), is 
announced for this evening, at Langham Hall, with Mdme Thea 
Sanderini, Mdlle Elena Franchi, MM. Gerard Coventry, Vergara, 
Ghilberti and Urio, as principal vocalists. An efficient chorus is 
engaged, Mdme Emilie Grey presides at the harp, and Professor 
Glover at the pianoforte. The opera is to be brought out in 
Dublin next season. The difficulty of finding a suitable repre- 
sentative for Oliver Goldsmith, the chief character, has hitherto 
delayed its production. 
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CONCERT. 

Mb.LE Vicrorta BunseEn’s matinée musicale, held at the residence 
of Mrs Lloyd Price, Sussex Square, Hyde Park, was attended by a 
distinguished audience. The high artistic position occupied in this 
country by the young and interesting Swedish vocalist has been 
legitimately won. On the occasion under notice Mdlle Bunsen sang 
‘A quel giorno” (from Rossini’s Semiramide) and in two duets by 
Rubinstein, with Mdme ‘Tellefsen, also joining with the same lady, 
Signor — , and Mr Lammers, in a quartet from Flotow’s 
Martha, In addition to the foregoing, she introduced some Swedish 
melodies, which she gave with a spirit and characteristic expression 
that thoroughly delighted her hearers, some of whom were, 
doubtless, her compatriots. Mdlle Felicia Bunsen played a 
‘‘ Romance ” of her own composition, a piece by Gerville, and one of 
Mr Oberthiir’s most admired duets for pianoforte and harp, in which 
her associate was the composer himself. All her efforts were greeted 
with richly merited applause. Solos were played—on the harp by 
Mr Oberthiir, on the violin by M. Jaquinot, and on the pecan te 
by Signor Tito Mattei. The other vocalists were Mdme Zimeri, 
Miss Mary Davies, Messrs Trelawny Cobham, De Lara, and 
Shakespeare. Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Romili, and Mr Lindsay 
Sloper were the accompanists. 


———— 
A HARD CASE, 
( From ‘‘ Punch.” ) 


Channels of private circulation are often, but not always, the 
best fitted for the blessed waters of Charity. Punch ventures to 
doubt whether, in the case of a public entertainer, so widely known 
and so long and well loved as John Parry, the appeal for help and 
sympathy may not, without offence or obtrusiveness, be as public as 
the popularity which prompts it. In the course of a frugal and 
laborious life that most excellent of artists, and most domestic and 
retiring of men, had laid up a frugal, but sufficient, provision for 
his own and his wife’s old age. The modest store had been 
crowned by the fruits of a retiring benefit. Luckily, these had 
not yet been consigned to the same hands to which the savings 
of the artist’s life had been regularly entrusted, in perfect, and, as 
it seemed, well-warranted faith in one who was a lifelong friend, as 
well as legal adviser. ‘To this fortunate circumstance John Parry 
owes it that he is not at this moment left absolutely without 
resources. The friend he trusted had been fooling him for years 
with regular payment of interest on a principal which had long 
disappeared. At his death John Parry found himself stripped of 
the savings on which he had relied for his old age, by no fault of 
his own, and with no power of replacing what he had thus cruelly 
been robbed of. 

Were it not for the proceeds of his benefit last year—£1,200 
(invested in Consols)—in addition to the small leasehold house, 
settled on his married daughter, where he has lived for many years, 
but which he is now compelled to quit, he and his wife would be 
penniless. It is hoped that a fund will be raised sufficient to 
secure to them the comforts required by declining years and 
enfeebled health. 

The circumstances of the case are well known to the Rey. Canon 
Burney, St Mark’s Vicarage, Surbiton ; William Frith, Esq., R.A., 
7, Pembridge Villas, Bayswater ; George H. Milford, Esq., Hill Side, 
Surbiton ; John B. Monckton, Esq., Town Clerk of London, 44, 
Wimpole Street, W. ; Henry Shrubsole, Esq., Mayor of Kingston- 
on-Thames; Liston Young, Esq., South Bank, Surbiton; T. P. 
Chappell, Weir Bank, Teddington ; John Galsworthy, Esq., Coombe 
Leigh, Kingston Hill; Captain Lukis, Olive House, Surbiton ; and 
Colonel Surtees, Chalcott House, Long Ditton; any of whom will 
be happy to furnish information, and to receive subscriptions for 
‘*The John Parry Fund.” Punch can only wish God speed to them 
and their good work. 








What is the difference between a fashionable hotel in America 
and the latest style of handkerchief ?—The one has white boarders 
and the other coloured borders, [Worse and worse, —D.}).] 





MR MAPLESON’S BENEFIT. 

On Saturday, the 20th inst., Mr Mapleson will, as on a former 
occasion, signalise the close of his season by a grand /éte at the 
Crystal Palace. As respects both extent and variety the programme 
of the day will bear favourable comparison with anything yet 
attempted at Sydenham. Besides a full display of the fountains 
and an exhibition of fireworks—in itself sure to repay a visit—the 
eminent artists engaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre will give both a 
concert and an operatic performance. As the co-operation of Mdme 
Gerster and Mdme Pappenheim, Mdlle Hauk, and Mdme Trebelli is 
announced, these features of the day’s proceedings cannot but prove 
a great attraction, and, with the others, will doubtless secure to Mr 
Mapleson the ‘‘ bumper” deserved by the sustained energy and great 
fertility of resource he has shown at all times during his now pro- 
longed managerial career. We may fitly take this opportunity of 
stating that the Crystal Palace benefit will immediately precede Mr 
Mapleson’s entrance upon a new field of action. The proprietors of 
the New York Operahouse—or Academy of Music as it is called— 
have chosen the director of her Majesty’s Theatre, as the man like- 
liest of all others to retrieve the fortunes of that splendid house by 
giving a series of really efficient performances. It is understood 
that an arrangement has been made for five years, and that, in con- 
sideration of substantial advantages guaranteed by the proprietors, 
Mr Mapleson will take over his London troupe, and carry on the 
winter season. We trust that there may be ample cause for con- 
gratulating the manager upon his share of this bargain, but it is 
certain that the proprietors have done a good thing for themselves 
and the edifice belonging to them. Mr Mapleson will give New 
York an opera worthy of the ‘“‘ Empire City,” and New York in 
turn should make it worth his while to go on doing so.—Daily 
Telegraph. 

— o 
THE GROSSER KURFURST. 

Mdme Etelka Gerster’s generous effort to increase the fund for 
relieving the widows and orphans of the men drowned in the un- 
fortunate ironclad, by giving a concert at the German Embassy, on 
Monday last, proved a great success, The prima donna was admir- 
ably ig ys not only by artists of the same nationality as the 
victims, but by others; French sympathy, for example, having a 
representative in Mdme Trebelli, while that of England was em- 
bodied in the person of Mr W. Shakespeare. Better still, the con- 
cert-room was filled by a distinguished audience, and there can be 
no question that a considerable sum accrued to the fund. With 
regard to the musical performance, we shall not be expected to 
— in criticism. Gift horses are proverbially exempt from 
dental examination, and it would be ungracious to cavil, in ever so 
slight a measure, at work nobly done in the cause of charity. But 
even were this not the case, criticism would find little to say. The 
eminent artists engaged were more than competent to their voluntary 
task, and the musical result of the concert proved quite as satis- 
factory as any other. Mdme Gerster sang Brat the jinale from La 
Sonnambula ; next Benedict’s ‘‘ Variations on the Carnival of Venice ;” 
and, lastly, two songs by Wagner and Taubert, of which the second 
-—a very simple and at fs. ditty—made a great effect, and had 
to be repeated. Her performance of the Variations was extraordi- 
nary, and entitled her to rank among the greatest vocalists. Mdme 
Trebelli was called upon to repeat the now favourite ‘‘ Habanera” 
from Carmen. Malle Paprini, Mr Shakespeare, and Herr Henschel 
contributed blithe songs ; and Mr Hallé played two selections from 
Chopin, to the delight of all present. The accompanists who 
assisted Mr Ganz were Sir J. Benedict, Mr Kuhe, and Signor Ran- 
degger.—D. 7’. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
SaturpDay AFTERNOON, JULY 13th:— 


Grand March, in E flat major ... el eee H, Smart. 
Organ Concerto, in G major... one = Handel. 
Andante, Tempo di Minuetto, Op, 30 ... tee Beethoven, 
Organ Sonata, No. 4, in F minor eae eee G. Merkel. 
Andantino, in B flat major ; : Th. Dubois. 
Military March, in D major, Op. 61 Schubert. 


Saturpay Evenine, Jury 13th:— 
C. Saint-Saéns 











Marche Hérolque 


Romanza, “ Quando a te lieta”... ei a Gounod, 
Overture, Chevy Chace ... wi ae jai ...G. A, Macfarren, 
Concert Fantasia on a Welsh March ... W. 7. Best. 
Toccata con Fuga, in D minor ... Bach. 

Handel, 


The Hallelujah Chorus ... 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 
( Correspondence. ) 

At the Grand Opera, Polyeucte will be followed by La Reine 
Berthe, a two-act work by M. V. Jonciéres, and a grand three-act 
ballet. The latter, due to MM. Phillippe Gilleand Arnold Mortier, 
has not yet been christened, but the subject is borrowed from 
Japan. M. Mérante, the ballet-master, will arrange the choreo- 
graphic portion and M. Olivier Métra will supply the music. The prin- 
cipal part is intended for Mdlle, Sangalli. M. Bouhy has chosen La 
Favorite for his re-appearance ; Hamlet will be his second opera. 
Mdme Carvalho is spending her holiday at Dieppe ; Mdme Krauss, 
hers at Vienna.—After beating about from the Folies-Dramatiques 
to the Opéra-Comique, and from the Opéra-Comique to the 
Théatre-Lyrique, Le Capitaine Fracasse has found a_resting- 
place at the last-named theatre, or, at least, at the Salle 
Ventadour, which now bears that name, and where, after 
numberless delays, it was produced for the first time on the 2nd 
inst. Those versed in modern French literature are acquainted with 
Théophile Gautier’s novel from which M. Catulle Mendés has taken 
his libretto. The original work inevitably suffers in the process of 
librettisation ; so that it would be wrong to judge M. Mendés 
severely because he is not at all times clear, or as happy as might 
be wished in his efforts to turna romance for the closet into a drama 
for the stage. Here is his version of the story. The Baron de 
Sigognac is leading a lonely, monotonous existence among the ruins 
of his family baronial halls, with no companions except Miraut, his 
dog, and Béelzebuth, his cat, when he is one day visited by a com- 
pany of strolling players. Among them is a fair creature (Isabelle) 
who, almost at first sight, so fascinates the Baron that he determines 
to remain near her, and with this intent becomes one of the joyous 
band, concealing his identity under the name of Capitaine Fracasse. 
The lady, who is really a lady of birth and position, compelled by 
adverse circumstances to seek concealment among persons of very 
different rank to herself, returns the Baron’s passion. The happi- 
ness of the two, is rudely troubled by a high-born reprobate, the Duc 
de Bellombreuse, who unscrupulously employs all the contrivances 
which wickedness can devise and money carry out, to get the 
heroine in his power. In these nefarious attempts he is invariably 
thwarted by the Baron, who is at length rewarded by the heart and 
hand of the Princesse de Lineul, for such does the supposed strolling 
actress turn out to be. The music is on the whole pleasing, but 
bears marks of the uncertainty and vacillation which characterise a 
young composer, deficient in experience of the stage. M. Pessard’s 

friends may, however, hope that these faults will disappear in due 
time, since they are more prominent here than ina former work, 
Le Char, first produced, but last written. The performance, 
though bearing unmistakable signs of hurry, was, all things con- 
sidered, satisfactory. Mdlle Moisset, returned from a visit to the 
leading theatres in Italy, made the most of Isabelle, a part by no 
means fitted for her. It would be impossible to tind a more sprightly, 
vivacious, bewitching, Zerbine than Mdlle Vergin, while Mdlle 
Luigini impresses the stamp of marked individuality on the little 
savage, Chiquita, and M. Melchissédec acquits himself well as the 
Baron de Sigognac. In the unsympathetic character of the Duc de 
Bellombreuse, M. Froment also merits praise ; while MM. Taskin 
and Paul Ginet are diverting enough as the hectoring cutthroat, 
Lampourde, and the old pedant, Blazius. The orchestra and chorus 
do credit to themselves and their conductor, M. Luigini—The pro- 
ject of transferring La Reine Indigo from the Rennaissance to the 
Bouffes Parisiens was carried out a few evenings since, when 
Gilmore’s Band played three pieces during one of the entr’actes.— 
The Théatre-Beaumarchais is to be opened for bujfo opera at the 
end of August.—The government grant of 25,000 francs to ‘‘ Popular 
Concerts,” thus divided : Concerts Pasdeloup, 20,000; Concerts— 
Colonne, 3,000, and Concerts Cressonnois, 2,000, is to be reduced by 
5,000 francs, Petir AnpRf, 

a, 
FRANCOIS BAZIN. 

An attack of apoplexy carried off, on Tuesday, the 4th inst., this 
hard working artist, only a day previous full of strength and health, 
and still rejoicing at the triumph recently achieved by him at the 
National Féte, with his chorus: ‘‘Gloire 4 la France,” sung by the 
Paris Orpheonists, whose studies he directed and for whose success 
he paved the way. 

Born at Marseilles, 4th September, 1816, Francois Emmanuel 
Joseph Bazin received his first musical lessons in the Communal 
School, founded by Barsotti in the above city. After entering the 
Paris Conservatory in 1834, he carried off successively the first prizes 
for harmony and fugue accompaniment and for the organ. In 1837, 
while still a student, he was appointed assistant professor to Dourlen, 
his master of harmony, In 1840, he gained the grand prize of 








Rome with the cantata, Loyse de Montfort, which had the excep- 
tional honour of being performed several times at the Grand Opera. 
After a stay of three years in Italy he returned to resume his 
former position as assistant professor at the Conservatory, being 
appointed titulary professor a few years later. When M. Ambroise 
Thomas succeeded Auber as director of the institution in 1871, 
Bazin became Professor of Fugue and Composition, He was elected 
a member of the Academy of Fine Arts, on the death of Carafa, in 
1872; for some ten years past he had the supreme direction of the 
vocal studies in the Schools of the City of Paris. He was an officer 
of the Legion of Honour. 

The theatrical works of Francois Bazin, all performed at the 
Opéra-Comique, are Le T'rompette de M. le Prince, Le Malheur @étre 
jolie, La Nuit de Saint-Sylvestre, Madelon, Maitre Pathelin, Le 
Voyage en Chine, and L’Ours et le Pacha, He wrote also several 
religious works, and a large number of Orpheonic choruses, which 
have long been sung all over France. He had, moreover, in manu- 
script, two scores and a treatise on counterpoint. 

Francois Bazin was successful on the stage in the only branch he 
cultivated, that of light comic opera ; Le T'rompette de M. le Prince, 
Maitre Pathelin, and more especially Le Voyage en Chine, were 
successes from the first, and have kept their place as stock pieces. 
But his career was above all pedagogic, and he will be better 
remembered as a professor than as a composer. His teaching, 
marked by no innovation, attained excellent results, thanks toa 
wise practical course, and it is by thousands that we count the 
clever musicians formed by his J'raité d’harmonic, where, however, 
we might search in vain for any deductions based on argument or 
aught resembling a theory. When, after being for thirty-four years 
Professor of Harmony, Accompaniment, and Reading of Scores at the 
Conservatory, he succeeded to M. Ambroise Thomas's Class of 
Composition, he carried with him to the superior branch of musical 
didactics the same empirical, but certain method; as a rule, his 
pupils know thoroughly what he taught them. Several winners of 
the Grand Prize of Rome were turned out by him, and his last 
success in this line dates from a fortnight ago. 

We may sum up by saying that he turned to the best account the 
powers which he knew he possessed, and it is on this condition 
alone that a man has any chance of leaving a trace behind him. a 

Cu. B. 

The obsequies of Francois Bazin were celebrated on Friday, the 
7th inst., in the church of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, with the 
solemnities usual in the case of members of the Institute and of the 
Legion of Honour. A piquet of infantry opened the procession. 
The decorations of the Deceased, as well as his Academician’s coat 
and sword, were laid upon the coffin. The pall-bearers were MM. 
Ambroise Thomas, de Beauplan, Henri Delaborde, and Hébert. An 
immense crown concealed all the back portion of the funeral car ; on 
the ribbon attached to it were the words in gold letters : A Frangois 
Bazin, ses éleves. All the staff, professional and administrative, of 
the Conservatory, all the members of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
all the professors of the Orphéon, and a great number of artists, of 
dramatic authors, and of private friends, took part in the procession. 

The service performed at the church of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, 
all hung with black, was of short duration. In addition to the 
prose text and the ‘‘ De Profundis,” all the singing included only a 
‘‘Libera” by Ch. Plantade, and a ‘Pie Jesu” by Francois Bazin, 
both well rendered by M. Auguez, of the Opera. At half-past’ one 
the procession started for Pere-Lachaise. It took the line of the 
Boulevards, the large number of mourners on foot and the intermin- 
able string of carriages attracting the attention of the public. At 
the cemetery, after the professors of the Orphéon had sung together, 
under the direction of M. Danhauser, a funeral stanza by Francois 
Bazin, four addresses were delivered respectively by M. Henri 
Delaborde for the Academy of Fine Arts; M. Ambroise Thomas for 
the Conservatory of Music; M. Comettant for the Association des 
Artistes Musiciens ; and M. Emile Jonas for the Society of Authors 
and Composers. The professors of the Orphéon then executed the 
‘De Profundis,” and this terminated the ceremony.—Revue et 
Gazette Musicale. 

were) (weet 
“MINNE-SONG” AND “MINNE-SINGERS.” 
ALSO SWABIAN POETS,’ 
By Turopore Rope. 

Minne, from the root man, “to remember,” “ think of,” “ recol- 
lect,” originally signified “remembrance,” “recollection.” The 
old Germans were accustomed, at sacrifices and banquets, to quaft 
a goblet to the gods as well as to absent or dead friends, and this 
they termed ‘' Minne trinken,” “drinking remembrance.” Thus, 
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in pagan times, they drank the Minne, or “remembrance” of 
Wuotan, Donar, and other gods; after their conversion, they 
drank that of Christ, the Virgin, the Saints, ete. But, at a very 
early period, there grew up in Germany for the word Minne, a 
second meaning, since then the only accepted one, of personal and 
more especially sexual partiality—as opposed to hate ; while Liebe, 
“love,” expressed pleasantness, satisfaction, contentment, as op- 
posed to suffering. The deep respect paid by the Germans to the 
softer sex from the earliest times was by the spirit of chivalry, by 
the lasting influence of certain romances, and by the reciprocal 
effect of the worship of the Virgin, carried to the wildest lengths 
of extravagance, the consequence being that the German lyric 
poets of the 12th and 13th century selected Minne, which they 
frequently personified as “ Frau Minne,” and devotion to woman 
as the principal subjects of their works, while the name of Minne- 
singer, or Minnesinger (“ Minne-Singers ”) was bestowed on them- 
selves, When Minne-worship degenerated into immoral error, 
and paid homage to sensual enjoyment alone, the word Minne 
received a secondary and reprehensible meaning, its primary and 
more noble signification being transferred to the word Liebe, until 
at length the poets of the 15th century re-invested it with its former 
honourable dignity and again adopted it in the language of poetry. 
By Minne-Singers, in the strict acceptation of the word, we under- 
stand lyric poets and singers of love-songs, as written and sung by 
the chivalry of the 12th, 13th, and commencement of the 14th 
century. ‘These Minne-Singers, nearly all of whom wrote, set to 
music, and sang their own songs, since true lyrics—that is, the 
perfect expression of an emotion or a thought in its most musical 
form—and genuine natural feeling presupposed this triple group 
of arts, consisted of Knights and nobles, whom the poetic life of 
knighthood divided among love, respect, adoration, and war, had 
inspired to make themselves heard in song. They resided and 
sang more especially at the courts of German princes, lovers and 
promoters of art, particularly during the period of the Emperors 
belonging to the house of Swabia. In Upper Austria, German 
lyrics first struck root, regarded from a religious as well as a 
worldly point of view, in the Minne-Songs of the 12th century. 
Shortly afterwards there came from [’rance the Troubadours with 
their determinative influence. For centuries, the German people 
had sung their epic, narrative songs of past deeds, of present cir- 
cumstances and events. It was thus that there sprang up their 
songs for marriages, dances, pilgrimages, crusades, and war, and, 
side by side with these, their songs for the adoration of the saints 
and for divine service. ‘Ihe contact with the present afforded 
scope for the expression of subjective views and feelings and 
gradually led to the lyrical compositions, which, in a mixed garb, 
half Latin and half German, were supplied by wandering 
ecclesiastics. ‘I'hese persons travelled from one prince's court to 
another, and, desirous to please, wrote worldly songs. Such was 
most certainly the origin of the oldest poems which have been 
preserved of Dietmar von List (1143—70) of the wandering singer, 
Spervogel,&c. They gave with ancient epic simplicity, in their verses 
and strophes, descriptive narratives of Minne, summer-joy, winter- 
pain, and soon. While these beginnings of the new art of song 
were rapidly rising up into bloom in Upper Austria, fresh lyrical 
models arrived from France, but did not so much affect form 
as musical accompaniment and musical instruments, on which 
factors they exerted a marked influence. German poetic art, by 
natural-pcetical aptitude and depth of conception far superior to 
the French, transformed with its creative power the foreign 
elements into its own property, and, as regards both purport and 
form, pursued unfettered its further course. From this time 
forth, a stricter construction of the verse and a richer organization 
of the strophes were to be found in German poems. The Alexan- 
drine no longer held sole possession of the field ; decasyllabic and 
hendecasyllabic verses were associated with it. The epic element 
with its exclusively Minne subjects had to yield before the purely 
lyrical mode of conception, Heinrich von Veldeken (that is, 
Feldchen, “ Little-Field ”), called, also, Veldegge, born in 1150, 
on the Lower Rhine, near Spalbecke, in the neighbourhood of 
Mastricht, brought about, as father of the knightly epic properly 
so called, this transition. Gottfried von Strassburg says of him 
that he grafted the first shoot upon the tree of courtly German 
poetry. Heinrich von Veldeken transplanted the new art from 
the Lower Rhine to Central Germany, when he followed his 
patroness, the wife of the Landgrave Ludwig of Thuringia, a lady 








who previously to her marriage was Countess of Cleves, and for 
whom he wrote his Eneit (A‘neid). The lyrical episodes therein 
are admirable, teeming with beauty of language and grace of 
thought. His portrait, very cleverly and pleasingly executed, is 
in the Manesse manuscript collection of songs. His art soon 
obtained a firm footing in Thuringia, so that Kisenach with its 
Wartburg became one of the principal factors and points of attrac- 
tion for courtly German poetry. The Thuringian, Hugo von 
Salza; Friedrich von Hausen, a native of the Palatinate; the 
Saxon, Heinrich von Morungen; and the two Swabians, Heinrich 
von Riicke and Ulrich von Gutenburg, followed in Veldeken’s 
footsteps. Before the end of the 12th century, lyric art had 
spread gloriously over all Germany. The 13th century saw it 
attain the height of its perfection, which was unfortunately of 
short duration. From the union of German lyrics with new 
French lyrics there resulted a rich variety of the most harmonious 
rhymes, verses, and strophes. Amatory poetry, with the French 
rather a matter of mind that aught else, was treated more pro- 
foundly by German feeling, and the essentially social life at the 
courts of the various sovereigns supplied a most grateful impetus 
to the poetic worship of the fair sex. But it was not this worship 
alone which occupied the attention of the poets, though some of 
the most eminent amongst them, such as Heinrich von Veldeken 
and Heinrich von Morungen, above named; Neidhart von 
Reuenthal, a knight at the court of Vienna in 1219, who was 
peculiar for taking his subjects from the life of the people; 
Reinmar, the elder ; Gottfr. von Neifen ; Ulrich von Lichtenstein; 
Konrad von Wiirzburg ; &c., who tried their skill at songs, sang 
only of Minne. As intellects of the first class, who in their songs 
touched on other things in life; who treated matters of morals, 
religion, and politics; celebrating the favour of princes, censuring 
their nigardliness, and lamenting their death, we must mention 
Ilartmann von der Aue (1200), a pleasing, mild poet; Wolfram 
von Eschenbach (died about 1228), the most earnest, the most 
profound, the most original, and the most German of all poets ; 
Master Gottfried von Strassburg, Wolfram’s, junior, who in his 
poems exercised undisputed sway over form, and belonged to the 
burgher class, being never designated by his contemporaries as 
Herr (miles) but invariably as Meister (Magister), a title bestowed 
on learned citizens; and Walther von der Vogelweide (1165— 
1230) born in the Tyrol, and died at Wiirzburg. 


(To be continued. ) 





LIFE’S MORN.* 
(Impromptu for Music.) 


Down afar, where the river is flashing along, 
Gliding swift in its might, tho’ it trembles with song— 
While the bright fishes leap ’mid its waters in play, 
And the dragon-fly gleams like a pulse-imbued ray, 
Where white lilies quiver 
Beside the blue river, 
There two lovers are dreaming Life’s morning away. 


Ah! ’tis morn! the fair Day-King is thron’d on the sky, 
And the lark breathes its passion-lay floating on high ; 
While the blooms are unclosing their beautiful eyes, 
As the sun bends to kiss them with whisper’d “ Arise ! ” 
And Hope’s purple lustre, 
Like amethyst cluster, 
Crowns the dreamers who note not the hour as it flies. 





Yes, the morn must pass onward, the night gloom must come, 
Yet the darkness but winneth the wanderers home ; 
And the hearts reck of nought that enclasp’d by love’s hand, 
Thro’ the night, as by day, bright and blessed may stand ; 
For mercy hath given, 
One bliss from her heaven, 
That, unstain’d by the grave, wins its own native land! 


* Copyright. A Souprer’s DAUGHTER. 

















Antonio Bazzini (the Italian violinist) has been created corres- 
ponding member of the Paris Society of Musical Composers. 

The fifty-ninth concert of the Schubert Society and benefit of 
Herr Schuberth took place on Wednesday evening, July 10, Par- 
ticulars next week. 
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MILAN, 
(Correspondence.) 
MEETING of the Scala box-owners was receatly held 
to consider the project of celebrating in some fitting 
manner the centenary of 
the theatre. They de- 
cided on contributing a share 
of the expenses towards a 
series of performances, to be 
given with this object in the 
autumn, of operas and pro- 
bably of ballets, written expressly for, and 
first brought out at, the Scala. It has also 
been proposed to select from the works of the 
most illustrious composers whom Italy has * 
produced during the last hundred years the 
opera which proved the most successful at the 
time.—There were five candidates, Signori 
Bazzini, Marchetti, Platania, Perelli, and 
Ronchetti-Monteviti, for the post of Director 
of the Conservatory, rendered vacant by the 
death of Sig. Mazzucato. Sig. Ronchetti- 
Monteviti was the candidate elected. 
monG the recent appoint- 
ments in the institution 
may be mentioned that of 
Mad. Filippi-Vaneri—wife 
of the well-known critic, 
Dr Filippi—as professor of 
singing, and that of Sig. 
Amintore Galli, as pro- 
fessor of harmony. 





ae ee 


A Quandary. 


At the King and Beard. 
“2 dish of some threepence. Ce Hope here be truths.” 


Dear Mr Eprror,—In last week’s Musical World, appended to 
some verses by Mr Wellington Guernsey, was a piece of criticism 
signed ‘‘ Polkaw.” As this is a misprint (I never having made the 
same piece of criticism) would you mind rectifying it in your next 
number, and also asking Mr Dishley Peters if he could recommend 
me a work on composition. Hoping your shadow may never be the 
less, I remain, your affectionate contributor, Polkat 

P.S.—Who is J. M.? 

[J. M. (Joe Miller) is one who contributes the same poems to 
successive “‘first ladies.” That poem (you can see by its vagueness) 
may apply to any ‘‘first lady” just as well as to another, to any 





opera just as well as to another, and to any part just as well as to 
another. There are aaa and poets, contributors, type, composers, 
and distributors, Polkaws and Polkaws (we wish every Polkaw was 
like our own dear “‘ JPolkaw”). To-day we received a letter from 
Sir Flamborough. (A. S. S.—like others we could name—should 
be in Paris). Nevertheless, Vanini (Julius Cesar Lucilius, &c.) in 
the first book of his Amphitheatrum, declares for the ‘* Number 
None.” What more, then, can be said to elucidate, and if more, 
what to elucidate ? D. p. 
—o—_- 


Something about What. 


“Quid tum postea ?” 


In part I., which was mis- 
cellaneous, Franz Schu- 
bert’s beautiful overture, 
Rosamunde, was ren- 
dered with telling effect 
by the band. The 
Brothers Wade sang well 
together in Sir Michael 
Costa’s trio, ‘‘ Vanne a 
coler,” and Mr Arthur 
Wade gave Blumenthal's 
song, ‘‘The Requital,” 
with an amount of 
dramatic expression not 
often heard in the con- 
cert-room. He has a 
fine tenor voice, and sings 
with considerable taste 
and feeling. Part II. 
was given up to Verdi’s 
Requiem. The orchestra 
showed some of the 
deficiencies inseparable from one selected for a particular occasion, 
when both Operas are open; but its members played well, and 
seemed thoroughly under the control of their able conductor, Mr 
Barnby. The choir was well balanced—the ladies voices fresh and 
ringing, the gentlemen’s full and sonorous, and, as a whole, seemed 
in excellent training. The soloists were Miss Robertson, Miss F. 
Robertson, Mr Charles Wade, and Hon. 8S. G. Lyttelton. Miss 
Robertson’s powerful soprano voice at first seemed a little harsh in 
some of the upper notes ; but she improved as she continued, and 
sang all the subsequent pieces allotted to her with great care and 
fine effect. Her sister has a good, clear contralto voice, and sings 
correctly and fluently. Missde Fonblanque (mezzo-soprano) hasa voice 
of unusual excellence, possessing all the richness of a contralto in 
the lower notes, with the full power of a soprano in its upper range. 
She has also fine dramatic power, and sings with genuine feeling. Mr 
Charles Wade (tenor) did good service in the concerted pieces, but 
produced little effect in the one solo allotted to him, ‘* Ingemiseo 
tanquam reus.” The Hon. 8. G. Lyttleton possesses a fine 
baritone voice, well produced, and thoroughly under his control. 
The terrible ‘‘ Dies ira ” was given by band and chorus with terrible 
effect. The solo, ‘‘ Liber scriptus,” by Miss de Fonblanque, was a 
masterpiece of dramatic singing. The trio, ‘‘ Quid sum miser,” was 
rendered with great care and feeling. The beautiful quartet, 
“Domine Jesu Christe,” was one of the greatest successes of the 
evening. The hall, considering the high prices of admission, was 
well filled by a fashionable if not large audience ; and, considering 
the object in view—the establishment of a working men’s club—it 
is difficult to imagine why the directors should not have provided 
a greater number of moderate priced seats, unless it was intended as 
an experiment to test the amount of good feeling of the ‘‘ upper 
ten” towards the working classes.—(/rom a very rare contributor). 


(Here, for example, is a correspondent who sends us an article, * 
which, having no definite beginning, can have (definitively) no definite 
end, Shaver Silver alone can unravel it, ‘‘ Come, Silver, come!”— 


D. p.] 








The Societa Filharmonica of Florence has been dissolved. 


During the approaching season at the San Carlo, Lisbon, two 
operas, / promessi Sposi and J Lituani, by Ponchielli, will be per- 
formed, in addition to his new work, L’Odio. 
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Minnie Hank, Rinnie Hank, Minnie Hank! 
(The order of the day.) 
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ON SEEING MINNIE HAUK IN CARMEN. 


Wild child of Nature—ah, too froward ! 

Untrained exotic of a Southern clime, 

Whose life was love, whose love was death ; 

I fear'd the scene was real, I could not leave the place, 
Until, the curtain down, I saw thy smiling face. 


J. G, B. 


MUSICIANS WHO HAVE DIED AWAY.* 
By JosEpH SEILEr. 
VII, 
ANTONIO MARIA GASPARO SACCHINI. 
(Coneluded from page 438, ) 


Through the instrumentality of some members of this class, a 
successful effort was made to introduce to the Parisians an old 
opera, Isola d’Amore, composed by Sacchini in Rome, and now 
furnished with French words, The approbation bestowed on the 
work, must be really only a play interspersed with songs, 
attributed solely to the music, as the literary portion was several 
degrees beneath mediocrity. Several of Sacchini’s more important 
heroic operas, among them Lzio, Alessandro, and Andromacha, 
were next produced ; all with unexpected success. The manager 
of the Grand Opera was in consequence induced to invite 
Sacchini to go and compose tragic and comic operas in Paris on 
original French librettos. Framery, a dramatic author, was de- 
spatched with extensive powers to London for the purpose of 
making the necessary arrangements. Sacchini, though at first 
well inclined, was persuaded by officious advisers to look coolly on 
the project, and demanded such extravagant terms that Framery 
was obliged to return without making any agreement. 

Meanwhile, Gluck had become the well-nigh untrammeled 
ruler of the Paris Opera ; besides him there was his rival Piccini 
with his party, principally women. What, under the circumstances, 
which were by no means favourable to him, could have induced 
Sacchini—contrary to his previous resolution—to set out in 1782 
for Paris, cannot now be precisely determined. Verhaps it was 
the enormous debts into which he had been hurried by his im- 
moderate love for “‘ Women, Wine, and Song.” He was received 
in the French capital with rapture. The management guaranteed 
him 10,000 livres for each new opera. The Queen appointed him 
her composer and teacher with a salary of 6,000 livres. Compared 
to the gigantic successes of Gluck and Piccini, who had partly 
used the same subjects, the first operas—Renaud, Chimene, and 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





Dardanus—which Sacchini produced were at the outset received 
somewhat coolly. It was not till he brought out (dive a Colonne 
that he achieved a really brilliant success, The presence of the 
Emperor Joseph II. in Paris had certainly something to do with 
raising Sacchini’s reputation. Thanks to the influence of this 
exalted and noble patron of art, especially of music, several of 
Sacchini’s earlier works, foremost among them being the Olimpiade, 
were performed and enthusiastically received. The Olimpiade 
and (dipe were indisputably the composer's best works. It is in 
them that he comes nearest Gluck, whose heroic pathos it was 
his aim to blend with the sweetness of Piccini and Cimarosa. And 
in this he succeeded better than anyone else, except Mozart. In 
his orchestration, however, he is simpler than Gluck ; frequently, 
indeed, too simple. The “Se cerca, se dice” in the Olimpiade 
achieved a world-wide renown which it still retains. Not one of 
the numerous composers, both previously and afterwards, who 
tried their skill in setting the same air—though Pergolese, Sarti, 
Cimarosa, J. F. Reichardt, and Danzi were among them—was 
able to attain Sacchini’s noble grandeur. Meanwhile his friends 
in London, having devised measures for the settlement of his 
debts, begged their well-beloved composer to return to them. He 
was engaged in the preparations for his departure, when, on the 
7th October, 1786, he died of suppressed gout. Such, in the full 
vigour of his manhood, was the end of this amiable composer, who 
was celebrated throughout Europe. Gladly would Russia and 
Portugal, like France and England, have attracted him to their 
capitals, and kept him there, but his hour had come. He left one 
opera, Arvire, incomplete. Rey, director of Royal Chamber- 
music, and his brother, a violoncellist in the Royal Chapel, 
finished it. But it never attracted much attention. Its very name 
is hardly known. Sacchini’s music, in his two most important 
works already named, is the outflow of his pure, amiable, and 
childishly joyous disposition, to which anything artificial and all 
striving after false effect were indescribably foreign. But that 
high tragic expression was not denied him is sufficiently proved 
by the Olimpiade, Cedipe, and Dardanus. He possessed, more- 
over, as did Rossini afterwards, unexampled facility of production. 
We will give a list, as far as possible, of his works for the church, 
the chamber, and the stage, after recording two or three 
characteristic anecdotes which furnish a thorough insight into 
his nature. 

Sacchini, so Forkel relates, was once summoned to Milan to 
write the first opera for the Carnival. The prima donna there at 
once by her beauty excited all his attention, which soon rose to 
glowing passion. Ile appears to have completely forgotten the 
manager's interest, and to have cared only for that of his flame. He 
did not work, Some days previous to the opening of the theatre, 
the manager called to speak about the first rehearsal. Sacchini 
became embarrassed—he tried to excuse himself—but his childishly 
pure disposition could not lie. He owned he had not put on 
paper a single note of the opera. The manager’s fury may be 
imagined. Sacchini’s neglect, he said, might, nay, must, utterly 
ruin the theatre. Fortunately, the prima donna, a resolute, 
practical woman, was present at the painful interview. “ Let us,” 
she said, “ only have two good copyists, and I will answer for it 
that i/ compositore shall not leave the room till the opera is com- 
pleted.” And, as she had said, so did it come to pass. Within a 
fortnight, the opera was composed, copied, learnt, and performed. 
It was the magnificent Olimpiade, with its celebrated air, 
mentioned above, and its grandiose choruses. 

A second anecdote is told by a friend, the Framery to whom 
reference has already been made. At a party in London, some 
one repeated the oft-brought charge, which, even down to the 
present day, has been refuted more by words than deeds, that the 
Italians modulated too little. Sacchini, who, notwithstanding all 
his soft melodies, was a thorough harmonist, answered in his good- 
humoured modest way: “ We modulate in church. There the 
hearer, whose attention is not disturbed by the accessaries of the 
stage, can follow more easily the artistic intertwining of the 
melody and harmony. It is certainly a difficult thing to write 
lightly and yet effectively ; but, on the other hand, it is no great 
proof of art to heap harsh and glaring modulations upon each 
other.” He then at once took a sheet of music paper, and, with- 
out stopping to reflect, wrote down a Minuet of sixteen bars, in 
which, without transgressing any rule of art, he modulated sixteen 
times. “There!” he said, “I think that is modulating!” All 
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present were lost in astonishment. “‘ Now just play the thing,” he 
continued, “and you will find it execrable ! ” 

Sacchini has been compared to various German composers, in- 
cluding Reinhard Keiser, Joseph Weigl, and even Himmel, but, 
as is invariably the case with comparisons, they are unable to go 
on all fours and ought never to have been made. Sacchini was an 
original genius like Giuseppe Scarlatti before him, and—notwith- 
standing everything to the contrary—Rossini afterhim. Asfar aswe 
can learn, he composed for the church six oratorios, comprising the 
Latin one named in the early part of this notice, several Masses 
and Psalms, and a five-part Miserere a capella, for alto, tenor, and 
bass only. A Requiem has been ascribed to him, but erroneously. 
For the stage he wrote some fifty operas, of which he set Aless- 
andro and the Olimpiade twice each. The more celebrated setting 
of the Olimpiade is the earlier one, the remarkable origin of which 
we have described. German versions have been made and per- 
formed of some of his works, under the titles of Die Olimpischen 
Spiele, Rinaldo, and Cdipus. Sacchini’s chamber compositions are 
not numerous, and the few quartets, sonatas, and dances—nearly 
all engraved in London—are devoid of marked importance, After 
his death, Piccini, who had been his life-long enemy, hastened to 
pen a rambling eulogy on him, and it was published in the 
Journal de Paris, 


—_o0 —- 


AU TROVATORE. 

Tue following is a list of the new Italian operas produced 
during the first six months of the present year, with the names of 
the composers, and the place and date of production :— 

1. Griselda, 0 la Marchesana di Saluzzo, semi- 

serious, O. Scarano, Teatro Nuovo, Naples, 6th Jan. ; 

2. Lida Wilson, serious, Bonamici, F., Teatro 

Nuovo, Pisa, 3lst Jan. ; 3. L’Onomastico di Nina, 

buffo, Trebbi, G., Bologna, February; 4. Hufemio 

di Messina, serious, Bandini, P., Teatro Regio, Parma, 

15th Feb. ; 5. J/ Falconiere, serious, Benvenuti, T., 

, Teatro Rossini, Venice, 16th Feb. ; 6. Gli Hyuivoci, 

comic, Sarria, E., Teatro Nuovo, Naples, 17th Feb. ; 

7. Francesca da Rimini, serious, Cagnoni, A., 

Teatro Regio, Turin, 19th Feb. ; 8. Alina, semi- 

serious, Vicentini, F., Teatro degli Asili, Verona, 

19th Feb.; 9. Zaida la Rinnegata,* serious, 

se Reparaz, A., Teatro Chiabrera, Savona, 19th Feb. ; 

10. Agnése,t serious, Guindani, E., Teatro Municipale, Placenza, 27th 

Feb. ; 11. Celeste, semi-serious, Abbati, A., Rimini, 28th Feb. ; 

12. Ll Convito di Baldassare, serious, Miceli, G., San Carlo, Naples, 

12th March ; 13. Rita, buffo, Tanara, G., Teatro degli Asili, Verona, 

12th March ; 14. J. Coscritti, comic, Dalbesio, G., Circolo Artisti, 

Turin, April ; 15. Alma U Incantatrice,t serious, von Flotow, Salle Ven- 

tadour, Paris, 9th April ; 16. Aldo e Clarenza, buffo, Massa, N., 

Conservatory, Milan, 11th April; 17. Roderigo di Spagna, serious, 

Bavagnoli, M., Teatro Regio, Parma, 20th April; 18. Constanza,§ 

serious, Nicolau, A., Liceo, Barcelona, 20th April ; 19. Jl Conte di S. 

Ronano, serious, De Giosa, N., Teatro Bellini, Naples, 12th May ; 

20. Eymont, serious, Dell Orefice, G., San Carlo, Naples, 14th May ; 

21. Jl Lago delle Fate, fantastic, Dominiceti, C., Teatro del Carcano, 

Milan, 18th May ; 22. J Morlacchi, serious, Sapio, R., Real Collegio, 

Palermo, 20th May; 23. Gabriella Candiano, serious, Moroder, -., 
Teatro Dal Verme, Milan, 25th May. DurILion D’ENGELURE. 

On the 19th January Gounod’s Cing Mars was produced at the 

Scala, Milan; and, on the 13th February, Massenet’s Roi de Lahore, 

at the Teatro Regio, Turin. 


—o-— 


MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
There is not much in the musical way to report this month. 
The Soldene Comic Opera Company are performing again at the 
Prince of Wales Operahouse to good houses, and have already 





* First produced at Oporto, in 1874. 
+ Supposed to be a new arrangement of La Regina di Castigli 
at Parma in 1876. " ? eee 
t An amplification of the same composer’s one-act operetta, L’Esclave de 
~~ = at _ in 1843, and subsequently altered into /ndra 
or Vienna, e new four-act libretto was arranged for the Italian stage b 
Achille de Lauziéres, . sshd 
§ Only the first and the third act were performed, 





played Genevieve de Brabant, Chilpéric, Giroflé-Girofla, Blue Beard, 
La Fille de Madame Angit, La Belle Poule, and incomparable 
Trial by Jury, in which A. 8. 8, and F, C. B. proclaim themselves 
an incomparable pair of egregiously manysided (polphevric) wags. 
On Friday last Miss Soldene took her benefit, when she appeared 
as Azucena in the second act of Z/ Trovatore (Mr A. Beaumont 
being the Manrico) and as Tom Tug in Dibdin’s ballad opera, The 
Waterman. 

On Good Friday night Elijah was creditably performed by the 
Melbourne Philharmonic Society in the Town Hall ; a sacred con- 
cert was given in the Academy of Music; and the Kelly and Leon 
Minstrels, at St George’s Hall, gave “ jubilee entertainments.” 
The “recitals” on the Town Hall organ by the city organist, 
Mr David Lee, are very successful. The German Leidertafel 
entertainments continue to be as agreeable asever. J. T. L. F. 

Melbourne, May 14. 

O—-— 
WAIFS. 

Mdme Patti will sing in October at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin. 

Fraulein Augusta Schou is about to leave for the continent. 

Albert Niemann has just concluded an engagement at Mannheim, 

A new prima donna, Signora Senesplada, is singing at the Teatro 
Novedades, Barcelona. 

The three concerts of the Scala orchestra at the Trocadero pro- 
duced 28,000 francs. 

Anton Deprosse, the composer, died in the Queen Augusta 
Hospital, Berlin, on the 23rd June, 

A new opera, Barnabo Visconti, by Signor Franceschini, of Crema, 
is in preparation at the Teatro Dal Verme, Milan. 

Wagner has completed the music of Parsifal. Jager, of the 
Stadttheater, Hamburgh, is selected for the part of the hero, which 
he has been studying at Bayreuth. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Nero will be performed simultaneously in the 
autumn at Vienna and Paris. ‘The season at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna, terminated on the Ist inst. 





ERE THE SUN WENT DOWN. 
(For Music.) 

A sigh came floating on breath of even, | Aye. but the lesson was sweet in learn- 
The golden sun was fading fast, | ing, [pain, 
While thro’ the gates of the crimson | Spite of the pang of its pride-bent 

Heaven | For my loveand] toeach other turning, 
The ling'ring day its radiance east, | Thirill'd with the old rich joy again : 
Passing away in wavering glory | As the sighs of the ev’ning breeze were 
Into the darkness void and vast. yearning, 

My loveand I were the sunset watching. | So did we yearn, and not in vain. 
Heavy our hearts and cold our; ForI had whisper'dand she hadlisten’d, 
speech ; | Or ever the day to darkness pass’d, 
In foolish haste we had lov’d and’ Just one short word ere the shadows 

quarrell'd, | Intoa gulf as wide and vast. [swept us 
Love was fading beyond our reach: | “ Let not the sun go down on anger: ” 
Till in the sunset’s lingering shadows | And my love to my beating heart was 
Sorrow and pain their lessons teach. |  clasp’d. 


* Copyright. Rita. 
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As a companion to the soprano singer studying operatic music this work. will be 
found indispensable, It contains the best songs from the following operas, besides a number of 
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MOOR 
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OTELLO 
PURITANI (I) 
ROBERTO 
RIGOLETTO 
SEMIRAMIDE 
TROVATORE (IL) 
TRAVIATA (LA) 


VEPRES SICILIENNES 


Moms SAINTON-DOLBY writes of this work: “One of the most useful I have ever 
seen. It will be most valuable to me and my _ professional pupils, by whom it will be 


universally adopted.” 





“THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM surpasses in excellence all other works of 


this kind, and has been so happily designed, and so admirably executed, that it merits 


—and can hardly fail to secure—an extensive popularity.” —Jllustrated Sporting and 


Dramatic News. 
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